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Events of the Geek. 


Our three Allies who held general elections on 
Sunday have settled their destinies, and, in some measure, 
those of Western Europe, for several years to come. The 
result in France is a notable triumph for M. Clemenceau. 
It will yield the most Conservative Chamber which has 
It reflects the mood of a 
country which is at once satisfied with her great victory, 
and exhausted by her gigantic efforts. Like our own 
khaki election, it was won by a coalition of groups, which 
has managed to weaken, though not to crush, its isolated 
opponents. The Socialists have fared badly, and the 
Radicals of the Caillaux school, long the dominating 
party in the Republic, even worse. The former have 
lost 37 seats, and return only 65 strong, while the latter 
have lost 85 and kept only 78 seats. The “ National 
Bloc,’’ really a Conservative Coalition, though its 
component groups rejoice in such names as Republicans 
of the Left, Progressives and Action Libérale, has won 
what the Socialists and Radicals have lost. It has a 
big though not a very coherent majority. It may be 
expected to defend property against taxation, to reverse 
the Eight-Hours Act, to modify the Constitution in the 
sense of a stronger Presidency, and of course to resist 
any merciful revision of the Peace Treaty. 

* * * 

Apart from the outcry against ‘‘ Bolshevism ’’ and 
the working of a closely knit coalition, the result in 
France is exaggerated by the vagaries of a bastard system 
of ‘‘ Proportional Representation.’’ The system of 
P.R. which obtains on the Continent differs widely from 
that advocated here. All systems of P.R. require big 
multiple constituencies, but everywhere in Europe votes 
must be cast for lists and not for individual candidates. 
That system limits the electors’ freedom of choice and 
enhances the powerof parties. The result, however, may 
be scrupulously fair, and it does in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria and Finland yield a result which apportions the 


sat in France for a generation. 


He accepts no . 





representation accurately according to the number of 

votes cast for each party list. The French system differs 

from every other, and is so capricious and inequitable 

that it is hard to guess how any Chamber came to adopt it. 
* * * 

Ir any one list secures an absolute majority, it 
gets the entire representation in its district. Thus it 
happened in the fourth (suburban) district of Paris that 
the Coalition polled 2,102,400 votes, while the Socialists 
with M. Longuet’s name at the head of their list scored 
1,576,690. With fourteen seats to be allotted the 
Socialists under any real system of P.R. would have won 
six. They got none at all. There are several other 
tricks in the scheme equally grotesque. Thus, again in 
Paris, while the royalist Léon Daudet polled 19,686, 
the Socialist Téry scored over 36,000, but Daudet was 
elected. ‘‘ P.R.’’ must not be judged by this travesty. 
It has worked elsewhere with mathematical accuracy. 

* * * 

Tue result of the Italian elections disposes of any 
inference that there is a general set-back to Socialism in 
Europe. This party is really Bolshevik, for it has 
adhered formally to Lenin’s “ Third International.” It 
has none the less greatly increased its representation, 
and emerges as the strongest single party in Italy. The 
results are not yet complete, but the Socialists are 
expected to win about 120 seats. A further thirty go to 
the “Left Bloc.”” The new Catholic party, which calls 
itself “ popular’ and adopted an advanced Labor pro- 
gramme, may have about ninety seats. The extreme 
Nationalists have fared very badly, and so also has 
Signor Giolitti’s following. The composite majority, of 
an opportunist “democratic” turn, will enable Signor 
Nitti to carry on without difficulty. The salient feature 
of the elections is the sharp division of the industrial 
North from the backward South. In all the Northern 
cities, and indeed in the North as a whole, the Socialists 
have won an absolute majority. 

* * * 

BEtcium, with its accurate and elaborate system of 
Proportional Representation, is proof against violent 
changes. On this occasion, however, the franchise has 
been reformed, and the curious system of plural voting, 
which favored property, education, and large families, 
was abolished. That no doubt goes far to explain the 
increase of the Socialist poll. The Catholics also 
suffered from divisions caused by the Flemish question, 
which remains acute, in spite of the unpopularity brought 
upon the extremer Flamingats by German patronage. 
The Catholics have won 80 seats, the Socialists 65, and 
the Liberals 35, with six members of smaller groups. This 
result forbids the pursuit of a definitely Clerical policy, 
but it also means that property can hold its own. The 
solution will doubtless be a renewal of the Coalition, 
though with a larger Socialist representation. 
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Mr. Lioyp GrorGe’s speech in the Russian debate 
on Monday was firmer and more militant than his trial 
essay at the Guildhall. He has re-affirmed the policy of 
non-intervention, and is prepared to face his critics. He 
gave a definite pledge that no more money will be poured 
out to finance the Counter-Revolution, and told the 
House bluntly that, if it desires to go on spending for 
this purpose, it must find the money from taxation. “No 
men, no money’”’ is not yet a policy, and apparently 
Mr. George is content for the moment with negations, 
save for a pledge of a new Conference of the Powers. 
We will not wage war, but neither will we (as yet) make 
peace. It does not greatly matter whether we share in 
the negotiations between the National States and the 


Bolsheviks. Left to themselves they will certainly make ~ 


either a peace or a truce. Whether Denikin and 
Koltchak will come in is another matter. If they stay 
out they are not likely to survive another campaign. 
Yudenitch is finished. Koltchak has retired from 
Omsk to Irkutsk. Denikin has lost Kursk this week, 
and is faced by revolts behind and across his lines. 

* * * 

Tue graver question is the maintenance of the 
blockade. Our fleet in the North Baltic has now with- 
drawn to ice-free waters, and as Mr. George put it, there 
is now no blockade save that of the ice. Does this mean 
that we shall place no obstacles in the way (say) of trade 
between Berlin and Petrograd by the railway routes which 
will be open as soon as the Baltic States make peace? 
Does it mean that the Danish Red Cross may now send 
to Petrograd a cargo of drugs for the victims of epidemics, 
if it can get through the ice? These questions ought to 
be answered promptly and clearly. Mr. Walter Long 
has already thrown doubt on the reality of Mr. George’s 
speech by denying that it meant the cessation of naval 
war in the Baltic and admitting a renewed bombardment, 
of Kronstadt. Why do these cruelties and follies go 
on an hour longer? Trade through the Russian 
Co-operative Society can readily be organized. There is 
timber and flax in plenty to be exchanged for 
manufactures and machines. The resumption of the 
exchange of goods, though it comes late, might even now 
do something to lift the cloud of despair which hangs 
over Central Europe. Nothing would so certainly 
contribute to the resumption of work in Central Europe. 
If we allow the Baltic States to make peace, this question 
will of course settle itself automatically. A blockade 
cannot be maintained at sea after it has broken down 
on land. Lord Robert Cecil uttered a warning against 
the abuse of our power. If we perpetuate this 
gross inhumanity—Mr. George now hints that it will 
cease in the spring—we shall sooner or later feel the 
resentment and fear of a whole continent. 

* * * 

THE United States Senate has followed the lead of 
Mr. Lodge and its Foreign Relations Committee in 
“ tearing the heart ’’ out of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. All but one of the more deadly reservations 
have been passed by substantial majorities. Their effect 
is that America has “ contracted out °’ of all its positive 
obligations under the Covenant, and affirmed the right 
of Congress to decide in absolute sovereignty what action 





if any, America shall take, when the League calls upon 
her to act. In particular she refuses to be bound under 
Article X. to come to the aid of Member States who may 
be threatened by aggression aimed at their independence 
or integrity. That leaves America an unpledged and 
incalculable Member of the League. It is not quite clear 
what has happened to the Fifteenth Reservation, 
which left Congress free to refuse any procedure 
of arbitration or conciliation, if the honor or 
vital interests of America were at stake. It seems to 
have been rejected, but if so, the victory for elementary 
internationalism is more apparent than real. Congress 
insists that it is the sole interpreter of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which amounts in another form to a 
declaration that in any vital American question it rejects 
the arbitration and authority of the League. Other 
reservations strike, more excusably, at the Shantung 
settlement, and at the additional votes assured to the 
British Empire in the Assembly by the separate 
representation of the Dominions. Finally, the Senate 
adjourned, after rejecting Mr. Lodge’s proposal for 
ratification with the reservations, and Mr. Hitchcock’s 
motion for ratification without them. The net result is 
to leave the Treaty hung up, mutilated, and unratified. 
* * * 

Ir would therefore seem that America for 
practical purposes is out of the League, and her 
example will have a disastrous effect on other Members. 
On the whole we imagine that the Senate in this return 
to the tradition of isolation reflects American feeling, 
and it is also wreaking its resentment on the President 
for his autocratic conduct of the Paris negotiations. 
There is likely, however, to be some compromise. The 
President has one weapon: he can withdraw the Treaty 
altogether and throw on Senator Lodge the onus of 
preventing the conclusion of any formal peace. A small 
but sufficiently numerous group of the milder Re 
publicans seems to be “ ratting,’’ and Senator Lodge may 
finally be obliged to come to terms with the Democratic 
leader, Senator Hitchcock. We doubt, however, whether 
the modifications will be, from the European standpoint, 
substantial. Mr. Wilson is chiefly anxious to get rid of 
the preamble, which requires as a condition of ratification 
the assent of three other Powers to the American 
reservations. The President shrinks from the humiliating 
negotiations which this would require. It is likely, 
however, that he will have to accept, in slightly altered 
wording, reservations which make Congress the sole 
judge whether it will or will not perform its obligations 
under the Covenant. America, in short, is likely in any 
event to safeguard her absolute sovereignty, and to enter 
the League as an unpledged Member. 

* * * 

THE new German Republic, which spent last winter 
at grips with the Spartacist Revolution, looks forward 
this winter to a possible attempt to bring about a 
monarchist counter-revolution. The arrival in Berlin 
this week of Hindenburg and Ludendorff to give evidence 
before the Reichstag’s Commission on the origin of the 
war and the failures to secure an earlier peace, was the 
signal for a series of big street demonstrations, which took 
an openly monarchist turn. That students and school 
boys should shout for a Kaiser is a matter of small 
importance, for no one supposes that Berlin, which was 
a solidly Socialist and Radical city even before the war, 
is now turning reactionary. What was serious was that 
some of Noske’s mercenary Corps turned out to give their 
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old generals a guard of honor, and that bodies of officers 
made royalist demonstrations in the streets. These 
Corps, raised in the emergency of last winter to cope with 
the Spartacists, are almost solidly monarchist, as are 
their commanders, while Colonel Rheinhardt, who is 
Prussian Minister of War, openly scoffs at the Republic. 
No one is quite sure of Herr Noske himself. Is he, as 
we incline to think, a narrow but Honest man, who 
raised this army to fight Communism without foreseeing 
the danger, and now humors it in the hope that it will 
be content with good living and high pay? Or does he 
mean to bring back the monarchy and militarism with it? 


* * * 


WuatTEVvER be the solution of this riddle, the Left is 
evidently much alarmed. Herr Scheidemann, who has 
played the part of the candid critic since he laid down 
office, has declared in a public speech that the old secret 
military camarilla is as potent as ever. “ Freiheit”’ 
suspects that the Baltic troops are going to be brought 
back to Germany to make an organized coup d’état. It 
is nervous about the monarchist habit of assassination, 
and alleges that an attempt has already been made on 
the life of Herr Ledebour, the successor in the Indepen- 
dent leadership to the murdered Haase. This nervous- 
ness is only too intelligible, for if this new, selected, and 
solidly reactionary professional army should be moved to 
make a coup, it has force enough at its disposal to do as 
it pleases. The Socialists might answer with a general 
strike, but they could make little armed resistance. The 
‘*Times’’ points out (as we have done ourselves on 
several occasions) that Noske probably has about 700,000 
troops under his command, not to mention armed police. 
That is even an understatement, for there are also the 
middle-class citizen volunteer corps (Hinwohnerwehr) 
all over the country, composed of seasoned men who 
have been through the war. ll this will be a breach 
of the Treaty if it continues after the Treaty comes 
legally into force. The critical moment will come when 
and if Noske attempts to reduce his army, as the Treaty 
requires. Will the military caste stand it? Politics 
apart, it prefers good pay and good food to the plight 
of the unemployed masses. We differ from the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
in thinking that this force is primarily an army of 
revanche. It is rather the force of reaction in the 
German class war. 

. * 

Tue India Reform Bill is back from the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, not seriously damaged, but with no 
great improvements. Burma’s most unjust exclusion is 
continued, coupled with the pious hint that she deserves 
a constitution analogous to that of the Bill. We are 
glad to see that non-Brahmins and Mahrattas are to have 
separate representation, while the question of woman 
enfranchisement is left for India to decide. On the other 
hand the Presidents of the Provincial legislatures are 
apparently to be nominated officials, and the doubtful 
plan of diarchy is to remain unrevised for ten years, 
instead of coming up for consideration after five years’ 
trial. It is argued that it is no use unsettling India so 
soon. But events in India are marching quickly, and 
the scheme of the Bill is so obviously provisional that the 
prospect of an early revision may well be held out to 
India’s rapidly growing political consciousness. We have 
never gone too fast in India, while every day adds to the 
danger of going too slow. 

* * * 

Tue Bill which the Government have introduced 
under the question-begging title of the Anti-Dumping 
Bill is much more than a plan for stopping a temporary 
rush of cheap goods. It is a thorough piece 
of bureaucratic Protection. It will work through 





a Trade Regulation Committee—how composed ?— 
which will be empowered to “revive” hop-growing 
(i.e., protect the brewers and raise the price 
of beer), “safeguard” “key industries’’ (what 
industries will these be?) and finally stop the 
consumer from getting the benefit of cheap manufacture 
abroad. In other words it is a regular price-raising 
and profit-grinding dodge, an early and worthy child of 
this House of Profiteers. It will therefore add to our 
labor troubles, and unite consumers, workers, and many 
British traders in a common grievance. If the Liberals 
and Labor men know their business they will fight it to 
the last, and call on Conservative Free Traders to help 
them. 
_ * * 

Tue development of the industrial trouble in 
America shrinks in comparison with the greater world 
issue of the Senate and the Treaty. It is clear that the 
cancellation of the coal strike order has not ended the 
strike, and very few miners appear to have returned to 
work. The Government is obviously at a loss, and 
Mr. Palmer, the State Attorney, seems to be hankering 
after more repression. One suggestion is for an injunction 
ordering individual miners to return to work, with 
appropriate penalties for refusal, but all except the most 
foolhardy shrink from so extreme a challenge to the right 
to strike. Meanwhile the negotiations go on, but progress 
is very slow. 

* * + 

Mr. Bonar Law has unsettled Labor again by 
announcing that the unemployment donation to civilians 
would cease forthwith, while the grant to ex-members of 
the forces would be continued for a further six months, 
with a modification limiting the benefit to nine weeks, 
and eliminating the supplementary allowances for 
children. But afraid to offend the economists on the one 
hand and Labor on the other, the Government tossed 
their responsibility on to the Commons. <A _ worse 
blunder still was to rush this decision and announce it in 
a manner which suggested complete disregard for 150,000 
civilian workers, who must now face the winter as best 
they can. The dole is cut off, and the Government offers 
no constructive policy on unemployment to replace it. 
It was badly administered, and has unquestionably 
led to not a little idling and favoritism, scandalous 
enough to those who witnessed it. But the Government 
did nothing to amend its careless scheme. Reports and 
recommendations of Committees set up to consider the 
whole problem have been ignored, and no real progress 
has been made either in drafting schemes of unemploy- 
ment insurance, or in promoting constructive efforts to 
prevent unemployment. The House of Commons has 
left it free to abolish the donations ; it could hardly do 
otherwise. But the trouble will soon surely roll back 
on to its head. 

* * 

WE are glad to see the Government have announced 
through Sir Auckland Geddes that a Plumage Bill is 
being drafted. That is no reason for the friends of a Bill 
to relax their efforts in the country. They have been 
cheated too often to go to sleep when victory seems likely 
to be theirs. There are two principal dangers. The 
Board of Trade has not been friendly to a prohibition 
Bill in the past and they have assigned no date to the 
present one. The Bill may be leaky and be spoiled by 
damaging amendments. There is every need, therefore, 
for energy and vigilance. If, on the other hand, the Bill 
is a good one and is steered off the rocks, it will 
have the support of the vast majority of people both 
within and without the House. The agitation has made 
remarkable headway during the last few months, and | 
there can be no doubt that the Government is aware of it. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE EUROPE OF THE ENTENTE. 


THe saying is attributed to Marshal Foch that 
Bolshevism is the disease of defeated peoples. He 
might have given his epigram a wider scope. Victory 
makes for conservatism, defeat is commonly the herald 
of sweeping change. That has certainly been the 
experience of Europe during the past year. With the 
single exception of Bulgaria, the beaten nations from 
Russia to Germany have passed through revolutions more 
or less violent and complete. The victors, with some- 
thing like the same unanimity, have solidified in their 
adherence to systems associated with success. That is, 
on the whole, the meaning of the general elections held 
by our three Western Allies last Sunday, though they 
exhibit the tendency in very varying degrees. France: 
has elected the most conservative Chamber that has sat 
in Paris since the early years of the Third Republic, and 
it is precisely for France that the consciousness of 
victory is most complete. If Italy, on the other hand, 
shows a decided swing towards the Left, one must recall 
that her mood is by no means one of complacency. Her 
gains in territory, large and indeed excessive though 
they are, are far from answering the ambitions of her 
nationalists. She feels herself isolated. She has drifted 
to the outer verge of the great alliance. She has felt 
the veto of President Wilson on her expansion. She is 
still doubtful of the satisfaction of her claims in Turkey. 
Her international position is less than brilliant, and we 
may suppose, therefore, that the elation of victory has 
had much less effect than in France in counteracting the 
general disillusionment which follows from scarcity, 
high prices, and the burden of war-taxes. 

Belgium was not a belligerent by her own choice, 
and only a relatively low proportion of her population 
was ever under arms. In spite of the occupation of her 
territory, the ‘‘ frightfulness ’’ of 1914, and the exile of 
a portion of her population, she emerges from the war 
with less substantial changes in her condition than any 
of the Allies, and her elections suggest a surprising 
stability. The old relationship of her parties is not 
seriously altered, and the gains of the Socialists are not 
more than one would have anticipated from the abolition 
of her bad old system of plural voting. The war has 
left its terrible scars on the ancient cities of Flanders. 
But the Belgian nation emerges less changed in mind and 
habits than any of those who fought on her behalf. 

The election in France will surprise no one who has 
followed the thinking of the French people during the 
war, or for some years before it. Whatever the cause 
may be, we have little hesitation in concluding that the 
French are to-day the most conservative people in 
Europe. The pace of social change and social reform 
was slower there than elsewhere, slower even than in 
pre-war Germany. It would be hard to name a single 
humane reform in which modern France has led the way. 
Her system of taxation, with its obstinate refusal to 
place direct burdens on property, is almost unique in 
Europe. She endured the most drastic censorship in the 
whole belligerent Continent. She showed herself in the 
discussions of the peace the least internationally minded 
of all the greater civilizations. Sunday’s vote removes 
the suspicion that the ascendancy of M. Clemenceau 
was in any sense accidental. He is the true expression of 
the mind of France, alike in his courage, his decision, his 
realism, and his narrow nationalism. The essential social 
fact about France is that it is a land of small peasant 
owners, who have adopted the limitation of families to 
fit the Napoleonic system of inheritance. It is a society 














which cultivates thrift and intensive labor, in preference 
to the typically modern methods of expansion and large- 
scale production. It is cautious and conservative, and 
its political instincts reflect its economic life. This 
peasant world has thriven on high prices during the war, 
and its verdict at the polls echoes its content with things 
as they are. The swing towards downright reaction is 
probably more apparent than real. It has been 
exaggerated first by the disciplined coalition of M. 
Clemenceau’s National Bloc, and secondly by the 
grotesque inequities of the new system of voting, which 
rather aggravated than cured the old majority method, 
by tacking on to it some capricious limitations of propor- 
tional representation. 

One may realize that the popular vote has been 
grossly distorted, as it was in our own khaki election. 
None the less the effects remain, and for four years the 
result of this vote will decide the destinies of France. 
The triumph of the conservative and propertied groups 
will make it difficult, if not impossible, to attempt any 
restoration of the finances of France, even more 
dilapidated than our own. These groups will contrive 
to frustrate any serious attempt to introduce an adequate 
income-tax, not to mention a levy on capital. In the 
second place we are afraid that during this same period 
France will continue to lead the militarist reaction in 
Europe. She will adhere to the letter of her bond as 
the Treaty of Versailles defines it. She will oppose any 
revision in the sense of mercy and conciliation. On the 
Council of the League of Nations, hampered as it is by 
the unanimity clause, her vote will place a veto on any 
attempt to modify the harsh terms which M. Clemenceau 
dictated. 

Public opinion in England was interested in these 
elections chiefly as they bore on the fortunes of 
Socialism in Europe. It is the one political tendency: 
which has a clear international meaning, and this 
interest, even when it is hostile, implies a tribute to the 
power of an idea. The results, seen from this stand- 
point, lead to no single conclusion. Against the heavy 
losses of the unified Socialists in France, one must set 
the fact that a much extremer type of Socialism has 
swept Northern Italy in triumph, and achieved an 
actual majority in that part of the kingdom which in 
industry and education alone ranks as a modern com- 
munity. Again the failure of Socialism in France is part 
of a general phenomenon. The disaster which has over- 
taken the Radical groups is at least equally remarkable. 
In Belgium, again, a decidedly moderate party has every 
reason to be satisfied with its success. There is nothing 
in these results to justify the tendency of the journalistic 
artists of headlines to read these results as a sort of 
European verdict against Bolshevism. Only one of these 
three parties is really “ Bolshevist.”” The Italian 
Socialists have given their adherence to Lenin’s “ Third 
International,’’ and they alone of the three have won 
anything that could be called a triumph. They have 
swept the northern towns, penetrated even the back- 
ward villages, and if the North were cut off from the 
backward South, it might with the full justification of a 
democratic vote set up a Soviet system. 

The French Socialists on the other hand had only a 
small Bolshevik left wing. M. Longuet, though a strong 
opponent of intervention in Russia, is not much nearer 
to Bolshevism than is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and 
Lenin has denounced him in contemptuous terms. If 
he has gone down in the débdcle, so also has M. Renaudel 

who led the patriotic wing. These results are clearly 
attributable mainly to the indefensible system of 
recurring votes. The total Socialist poll does not seem 
to have declined in France, and under any fair propor- 
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tional system they would have held their own in the 
Chamber. They have doubtless suffered as much from 
the divisions in their own ranks as from the coalition of 
their opponents. Unanimous moderation has done well 
in Belgium ; unanimous extremism has done even better 
in Italy. In France the salient fact for us is not so 
much the misfortunes of Socialism, as the triumph of 
Conservative Nationalism. The country has voted for 
the ‘‘ Tiger ’’ very much as our own did for Mr. George, 
and both of them owe their triumph largely to their skill 
in promoting an irresistible coalition. 

These elections mark, save in North Italy, a 
tendency towards artificial stability. It is not so certain 
that this result will be attained. Electoral triumphs, 
won by dubious methods of counting and log-rolling 
coalitions, are apt to create a rather sudden reaction. 
The evident fact that French Socialism has been 
tricked by the Parliamentary system, may drive it by 
long and rapid steps towards “direct action’’ and 
Sovietism. In Italy, again, where North and South 
have never fully coalesced into a single nation, the 
North may be unwilling to be held back by the less 
civilized and less advanced South. The revolution has 
proved its strength in a fair vote, and it will be under 
strong temptation to act on the assumption that the 
industrial North is a political unit, The Italian Socialists 
proclaimed their contempt for Parliament long before 
the elections, and they are not likely to be satisfied with 
the réle of a strong Opposition. Imperialism has suffered 
in these Italian elections a crushing defeat, and it seems 
to follow that even if the Supreme Council should now 
hasten to satisfy the dreams of the Nationalists, the 
result will not make for stability in Italy. The total 
result of these elections for Europe is, in short, by no 
means reassuring. It will be rather harder than before 
to constitute a genuine League of Nations against the 
veto of.an unsympathetic France. The flood-tide of an 
avowedly revolutionary movement in Italy means, on 
the other hand, that the class-war may throw up further 
episodes of violence. The war has shattered the old 
order, and the complete moral failure of the peacemakers 
will have its consequences. Italy moves towards revolu- 
tion; Germany races back to reaction; America retires 
from her lapse into internationalism, and our old world 
faces alone its indefinite vistas of chaos. 





THE INTERNATIONALISM OF THE MIND. 


We do not know whether to be glad or sorry that Mr. 
Wilson proposes to revenge himself on the Senate for 
taking America out of the Covenant by taking 
her out of the Treaty of Versailles. Superficially 
Europe’s loss is irremediable. Her idealists lose the 
participation of the greatest of world-States in the 
greatest of world ideas. Her Liberals will miss the 
hoped-for American ‘‘ mandate ’’ for Armenia and Con- 
stantinople. Her philanthropists may have to lament 
her formal withdrawal from the economic relief of 
millions of starving and unemployed workers. None of 
these things were inevitable. Mr. Wilson might have 
gone home from Paris with the charter of a new Europe 
and have bound America to willing association with her 
in the work of reparation. But on the road to Utopia 
he fell among real-politicians. The European Powers 
had made their own arrangements irrespective of the 
policy or the sentiment of the Ally whose intervention 
had made it possible for them to come to any arrange- 
ments at all. They ignored self-determination whenever 
it crossed their schemes of partition or of exclusive 
influence ; they took no stock in American feeling about 
Japan; and they contrived Article 10 so that it 





seemed a direct counter to Washington’s warning 
against foreign entanglements. Mr. Wilson himself 
was treated in Paris with gross disrespect, 
while leaf by leaf the book of promise of his 
earlier statesmanship was torn away. Small wonder 
that he returned to Washington without credit. 
and that American Liberalism resented on him the total 
failure of the Treaty to realize even the attenuated 
idealism of the Covenant. Our Nationalists and 
Imperialists did their best to convince America that 
the Europe of the Treaty was no place for her. She has 
now withdrawn from it, with a declaration of 
undiminished sovereignty, in which for the moment her 
Conservatives and her extreme Liberals unite. 

It is obvious that this resolution is a great 
blow to the Covenant. America is now hardly in the 
League at all, and appears mainly as a benevolent 
spectator of its work. She has contracted herself out 
of most of its direct obligations. She will not accept an 
international code for Labor. She will arbitrate or not 
arbitrate, go to war or delay going to war, or step 
in and out of the League, as she pleases, and 
will treat the objects of its displeasure without 
regard to its findings and at her sole discretion. The 
effect of this is greatly to weaken the moral force of the 
League and to paralyze its coercive power. Unbound 
herself, America cannot bind others. Every rebel 
will quote her example, and every upstart little 
sovereignty that the Treaty has brought into being find 
shelter there. In any case we shall not move far towards 
the International State; we may move away from it by 
virtue of the manifest reluctance of the greatest, 
and in some respects the most democratic, community 
of all to part with one inch of its independence. If 
America will neither reduce her own armaments, nor 
interfere with other militarists, nor even take full part in 
“ controversies ’’ between nations on matters of public 
right, then the idea of public law, of which the League of 
Nations, with all its imperfections, is an expression, re- 
turns almost to its pre-war nebulousness. Most of it will 
be dictated law. We shall dictate the sea-law ; France the 
land-law. There will not indeed be a balance of power, 
for power will all be on one side. But there will be a 
scramble for it, and a crowd of litigants, all nursed and 
taught in a single school, the school of force. American 
idealism, which at one moment seemed about to flower 
into magnificent promise for humanity, withered away 
in the debilitating air of Paris; and for the next few 
years at least, Europe will be the place-name of a 
divided, confused, and unmoral State society. There will 
be at least one compensation. Europe’s loss is China’s 
gain. Japan is now given fair warning to take her 
hands off the great Asiatic Republic, lest she risk an 
encounter with the greater American one. If the West 
is dark, in the extreme East there is a little light. 

What remains for the League, which has thus all but 
lost its most powerful and disinterested adherent? Well, 
it must meet, it will present at least the framework of 
an idea, and its material home will be in Geneva. 
The capital of the new organ of Internationalism will 
thus be fixed in a neutral State, and in a city long famous 
in the story of European culture. Does not that suggest a 
useful, if-a reduced, scope for its activities? Grant that we 
must abandon all hope of a great immediate career for 
the League on the ground that governing Europe is 
either not ready for it, or is in violent eruption against 
its ideas. But our minds are free; and to the moral 
slavery of our times there is opposed a demand for light, 
and for the soul’s freedom, which cannot be resisted. 
A few great thinkers and scholars made the Reforma- 
tion. To-day there is the same nucleus, only much more 
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powerful, for the need is greater, and the scientific spirit 
incomparably more powerful and more assured of itself. 
Why, then, should not Geneva become the seat of an 
International University, equally open to students of all 
nations, and establishing chairs for the study of inter- 
national law, history, and economics? There would thus 
exist a centre of international thought. Its influence 
would spread as the Labor Parties grew, and the 
narrower and more obsolete conceptions of Nationalism 
died away in the minds and hearts of a new generation. 
We do not know what kind of physical shelter the 
League of Nations could give to such an institution as 
this. But we are sure that unless and until the 
internationalism of the mind takes firm root in Europe, 
no mere structural device of governments can do any 
good. In their hands the League is designed as a new 
Department of State. It will therefore be stamped with 
the State character, and we all know what that character 
is. It will be ruled by men of the official class, without 
effective contact with public opinion. It might have been 
at least a representative body ; the most sincere and far- 
sighted of its founders hoped to see it born of the existing 
forms of democracy, and thus growing by degrees into 
their spirit. It had no such origin; and now even its 
material structure is being torn away piece by piece. Let 
us then try and reshape the League in the world which is 
ripe for it—the world of ideas—till it fits naturally and 
harmoniously into the world of action. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 


Tue first comments on Mr. Thomas’s speech last 
Saturday gave an exaggerated impression of the scope 
of the arrangements that he sketched to his audience. 
Those arrangements may lead to very important develop- 
ments when the Government make up their minds on 
the future of the railways, but they do not themselves 
set up any permanent system of effective joint control. 
On the other hand, they concede two principles that 
ought to have been conceded long ago, and in that 
respect they constitute an important advance. 

In the first place this plan settles the old standing 
controversy over the question of Conciliation Boards, and 
settles it in the men’s favor. For several years there has 
been an obstinate struggle in the railway world over the 
composition and powers of the Boards. The railwaymen 
pressed for the recognition of their Unions on these 
Boards, and for the inclusion of discipline among the 
questions that they were to handle. The Railway Com- 
panies resisted both demands. In the first settlement 
made by Mr. Lloyd George in 1907, the men came off 
very badly. Recognition was denied to their Unions, 
and a proviso that the members of the Conciliation 
Boards were all to be employees of the Company con- 
cerned was devised to keep out Trade Union officials. 
Each Company had its own Boards, the procedure was 
cumbrous and dilatory, and complaints only came before 
them at second or third hand. This most unsatisfactory 
scheme, which would seem to belong rather to the middle 
of the nineteenth century than to the beginning of the 
twentieth, was improved in one important particular 
after the strike of 1911, for the amendments that were 
then introduced made it possible for the trade union 
officials to act as secretaries of the men’s side on these 
Boards. Questions of discipline, however, were still ex- 
cluded, and the same elaborate network of Boards for 
the different companies was retained. The new arrange- 
ment puts an end to this scheme: it sets up a single 
Board for all the railways on which the trade unions 
have equal representation with the managers, and ques- 
tions of discipline will fall within its scope. There are 
to be district Boards composed in the same way, and 





there is further to be a Tribunal of Reference, composed 
of twelve members, representing in equal proportions 
the companies, the men, and the public, to whom the 
Conciliation Board will resort in case of disagreement. 
The representatives of the public are to include a trade 
unionist not connected with the railways, and a repre- 
sentative of the co-operative movement. The setting up 
of this machinery for consideration and advice does not 
prejudice in any way the men’s right to strike, though 
Mr. Thomas made it clear that in his opinion the men 
would not strike until their case had been considered by 
this Board. 

There is a second important concession, important 
mainly for the promise for the future. When the 
Railway Executive Committee was set up, it was urged 
in these columns that the men should be given repre- 
sentation on it. But the two Governments that held 
office during the war decided to humor the old-fashioned 
prejudices of the Railway Companies, and no Trade 
Unionists were admitted. The Railway Strike is the 
price we paid for that want of foresight, for the provoca- 
tive blunders of the responsible Ministers would have 
been corrected at an earlier stage and by other methods 
if the Railwaymen had had representatives on this Com- 
mittee. This mistake is now to be remedied. Three 
Trade Union representatives, two from the N.U.R. and 
one from the A.S.L.E. and F., are to sit on that Com- 
mittee, ‘‘ with co-equal powers,’’ says Mr. Thomas, ‘“‘ to 
those of the general managers who sit there themselves.” 
This phrase requires a little further elucidation, for a 
great deal necessarily turns on the precise part the men 
are to play on this Committee and the degree of power 
they will be able to exercise. Trade Unionists run an 
obvious risk in accepting any position that gives power 
in appearance which it does not give in fact. 

This, we take it, is the extent of the concessions 
represented by the plan described by Mr. Thomas. 
Presumably the Government will some day condescend to 
communicate the scheme to the House of Commons. But 
we are still in the dark about the Government’s inten- 
tions on the future of the railways. We presume that 
the railwaymen will take the same line as the miners: 
they will press for control under nationalization. With 
that prospect in view, the participation of the men’s 
representatives on the work of the Railway Committee 
should have a great educational value. They will 
acquire the sort of experience that the Textile Trade 
Unionists acquired on the Control Boards during the 
war. This is the advantage they secure by the plan: 
against it must be set the risk they run if they find them- 
selves compromised in the eyes of the rank and file by 
decisions of a Committee on which their power is more 
limited than it looks. 

It would be a great misfortune if the Unions took 
this scheme for more than it is worth—a temporary 
arrangement—and abated their efforts to discover an 
effective scheme of control. They ought to be just as 
active in this respect as the Miners or as the Railwaymen 
of America. How far is the Plumb scheme applicable to 
our conditions? What are its good and its bad points? 
Under that scheme the railways are to be under national 
ownership, and the management is to be entrusted to a 
Commission equally representative of three groups, the 
railway workers organized in their Unions, the managers 
and the public represented by nominees of the President. 
There are to be regional and local Commissions 
constituted on similar lines. The Commissions would be 
subject to a certain financial control and freight rates 
and passenger charges would be controlled by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. The discussions of detailed 

schemes of control among our railwaymen have not as 
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yet gone very far, but it is quite time that they were 
giving their minds very carefully to it. And not of 
course the railwaymen only. It is not an accident 
that in all industrial countries the control of 
industry has suddenly become an absorbing question. 
When enthusiasts and reformers began to talk of self 
government in industry, they were always met by the 
question “ Willit work?’’ The position is now reversed. 
It is about the existing system that that question is put 
to-day with a growing scepticism here, in America, in 
Germany. The revelations about the coal industry before 
the Sankey Commission were striking evidence of the 
weaknesses of that system: a similar investigation into 
other industries would no doubt produce equally 
remarkable results. The anxious necessities of the world 
are forcing practical men everywhere to consider how 
industry should be reorganized so as to elicit the best 
energies of the workers, to abolish waste and to secure 
the fullest advantages to society at large. 

The railways are in some ways a particularly simple 
case. We are on the eve of a revolution in transport, 
and the greatest enthusiast for private enterprise can 
find little to say on behalf of leaving the railways to the 
confusion of the old system. They must of course be 
brought under the control of the Ministry of Transport. 
But it is coming more and more to be admitted that simple 
bureaucratic control will not work any more than the old 
system, and that nationalization alone would only 
substitute a new set of problems for the old. It is 
therefore essential to find a scheme for the democratic 
control of the railways that will work, and that promises 
good results. There are certain large questions by which 
any such scheme will be judged. Does it reduce bureau- 
cratic control toa minimum? Does it provide freedom 
and scope for the brain workers, the technical staff? Does 
it give the consumer adequate protection? The Plumb 
scheme should be examined from these points of view. 
Consideration should also be given to our own experience 
during the war, with advisory committees, consumers’ 
councils and other expedients. What use might be made 
of the co-operative movement and other bodies 
representing users of the railways? It may be that it 
will be the duty of a Labor Government to produce two 
years hence a scheme for nationalizing the railways and 
putting them under joint control. The Labor Party 
should be preparing now for such a task, and they might 
well instruct their Research Department to draft schemes 
and Bills for discussion and criticism by the Trade 
Unions, and by all who are interested in this crucial 
problem. The fate of Mr. Lloyd George’s improvisations 
should be a warning to the Labor Party against leaving 
the details of such arrangements for settlement at the 
last moment. 





PROFITEERING IN NOTES. 
On Friday Professor Edwin Canna lodged a complaint 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer before the 
Oxford Profiteering Committee, which caused such a 
sensation that the proceedings—though not heard in 
public—have been reported in several newspapers. Mr. 
Chamberlain, said Professor Cannan, was making an 
unreasonable profit on currency notes. A note which 
cost less than a penny to produce was being sold at £1. 
Moreover, the notes were being issued in excessive 
quantities, and this over-issue was extremely pernicious. 
It was in fact the ‘‘ cause of the present high and rising 
prices which are justly deplored by all well-disposed 
persons.’’ High prices accounted for the passing of the 
Profiteering Act and for the existence of the Profiteering 
Tribunal before which the Professor was appearing. To 














stop the further manufacture of these notes, Dr. 
Cannan asked the Committee to refer his complaint to 

the Board of Trade, and to demand of the President (Sir 

Auckland Geddes) that he should immediately prosecute 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an arch-profiteer, whose 

gains were on the scale of 23,900 per cent. on the £1 

notes and of 11,850 per cent. on the ten shilling notes. 

If the Committee found his complaint beyond their juris- 

diction he suggested they had better resign. What was 

the use of trying to mop up a high price here and there, 

if they were prohibited from trying to cut off a main 

source of the supply of the paper money which was 

‘ devastating the whole of Europe and threatening all 

civilization?’ Then ensued a highly diverting colloquy. 

The Clerk of the Profiteering Committee asked if the 

complaint was intended seriously, and doubted whether 

one pound notes could be said to be sold. Professor 

Cannan expressed surprise that anyone could conceive it 

possible that he should joke on so serious a subject as the 

rise of prices. He left that to the lucky people whose 
incomes rose with the cost of living. He wanted the 
Oxford Committee to do something to show the Govern- 

ment that the country was awakening to the facts of 

the situation. The complaint, we are told, was dismissed ; 
but the publicity accorded it has served the admirable 
purpose intended by the Professor, who has also proved 
not for the first time that the academic study of political 
economy can be turned both to diversion and to practical 
account. 

Let us recapitulate a little. The abandonment of 
the gold standard dates from the commencement of the 
war, when the total currency in the country may have 
been from 100 to 150 millions sterling. The British 
sovereign had the primacy among coins. It was an 
international asset to British trade. It was ‘‘ worth its 
weight in gold,’ and gave us an automatic currency. 
London was the great free gold market, and the Bill on 
London was equivalent to an international cheque. 
By December 1915, 100 millions worth of these notes 
had been issued ; by December 1917, over 200 millions ; 
and last week the total number outstanding amounted 
to 339 millions. | Now it cannot be denied that prices 
have risen pari passu with this inconvertible paper 
currency. A one pound note will, of course, not buy 
the amount of gold contained in a sovereign, and equally, 
of course, the sovereign has disappeared from circulation. 
It follows that a restriction of the paper currency would 
cause a reduction of prices, and it is only by such restric- 
tion that the gold standard can be restored. Why, 
then, does the Government (which dislikes rising prices 
for the excellent reason that they produce popular discon- 
tent) continue to increase the paper currency, thereby 
ensuring that the rise in prices continues? The answer 
is that the Government lives from hand to mouth, and 
that free issues of paper ease its financial difficulties. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is borrowing at the 
appalling rate of ten millions a week, he is forcing the 
bankers to inflate credit, and the machinery works more 
smoothly if it is lubricated by issues of paper currency. 
It would be interesting to enquire how much of the rise 
in prices can be traced to Mr. Churchill’s Russian policy. 
We need not here trouble ourselves with the controversy 
whether the rise of prices promotes the issue of paper 
money, or whether paper money promotes the rise of 
prices. Like concave and convex, they may be regarded 
as two aspects of the same thing. Let us allow the 
disputants to differ previded they agree—as all intelligent 
economists must agree—that a contraction of our paper 
money would necessarily bring about two beneficial 
results. It would ensure a reduction of prices and 
expedite a return to the gold standard. 
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IN OCCUPIED 


A wEEK spent in Ireland has left on the writer’s mind 
one massive and simple impression. It is the sense of 
waste. Two peoples are engaged, the one with stolid 
perseverance, the other with passionate resolve, in 
frustrating and nullifying one another. On the one 
side you have the British garrison. To this island we 
have sent, it may be 50,000, it may be 90,000, troops, 
young men in the prime and freshness of youth. Their 
work is to frustrate. They are visible wherever the 
traveller goes. They swarm in Dublin streets. They fill 
the trains. They patrol the high roads, and several times 
a day you are likely to encounter a platoon or more of 
them changing guard, trudging alone in full war-time 
equipment with their trench helmets on their heads. 
Dublin, in short, is remarkably like Cologne. Thesé 
young men, energetic, capable, well-fed, are doing 
nothing positive. They make nothing. They add 
nothing to the wealth or happiness of the land. They 
are not even doing what they fain would do. Bored and 
ill at ease, though the Irish people treat them with 
surprising good-nature, they are engaged in the sole 
task of stultifying another people’s development. 

Add to this army of occupation the police, and the 
officials, and you have a formidable host busied in this 
task of frustration. Against this host frets the will of 
some millions of Irishmen and women. They are march- 
ing to a goal which is always out of reach, and you feel 
as you watch them that they are racing at the double, 
and with all their effort and sweat they contrive only to 
stand still. A whole people is condemned to a Tantalus 
labor, for persist as it will, this army of occupation is 
always at hand to undo its work. Detectives and con- 
spirators, censors and journalists, Police and volunteers, 
officials and leaders—these fatal pairs of men are always 
in each other’s way. There is no issue to the struggle, 
and each side knows that for months, for years, it may 
be for decades, there can be no issue. 
ago I received the same impression, and two 
years hence I may receive it again. These wrestling 
figures seem destined to keep their paralysing grip, and 
as one watches them, motionless in their violent 
struggles, one feels about their active immobility what 
Keats felt about the figures on his Grecian urn. The 


thing is almost worse than cruelty. It is waste and 
mutual frustration. 


Two years 


I do not think that the deadly futility of this scene 
affects the Irish as it moved this English witness. They 
are not weary. They are not sceptical about the end. 
They possess their own minds, with a confidence which 
is to a stranger first startling and then unspeakably 
impressive. They would, I think, contest my diagnosis 
of “ waste,’’ with vehement indignation The truth is 
that Sinn Fein, in its own amazing way, has attained a 
positive result in spite of the strangle-hold of the army 
of occupation. It has boldly declared that the Irish 
Republic exists, and faith is realizing this invisible State. 
The temper of the people has risen, until the daring 
fiction hardens daily into a reality. In spite of the legal 
suppression of Sinn Fein and the Gaelic League, the 
Irish Parliament, “ Dail Eireann’ has at its back a 
practically unanimous people. In broad daylight you 
may see the prospectus of its loan placarded across the 
recruiting posters in Sackville Street, though scores of 
newspapers have been suppressed for publishing it. To 
possess this prospectus may mean two years’ imprison- 
ment, and yet in every village you may learn how much 
this farmer or the other has contributed. 





IRELAND. 


Public opinion can give to this Republic the only 
sanction which King George’s magistrates lack. His 
courts are defied, evaded, and avoided. Throughout 
Nationalist Ireland there are springing up “ arbitration 
courts,’’ which call witnesses, try cases, and issue find- 
ings in the name of the Republic. A gentleman-farmer 
from whom some livestock had been stolen in one of 
the Midland counties told me that he had laid his 
complaint in vain before the police. He went to the 
Arbitration Court, and the stolen property was promptly 
recovered. These Courts sit in secret: it is an offence 
at law to take part in their proceedings, and yet their 
writ runs, and their verdicts are obeyed. 

It is still customary in this country to refer to Sinn 
Fein as a party of extremists. That is a delusion. Its 
spirit is sober and practical. It detests rhetoric. It 
has hardly an orator among its leaders, It has made a 
fact, and in the world of fact it lives. So sure is it of 
itself and of its hold upon the people, that it can afford 
to be tolerant. Its advocacy of proportional representa- 
tion is, for example, a proof of its confidence that it can 
foster minorities and still live. It is not so much a party 
as a nation. It wastes none of its strength in protests 
and appeals. It is organizing a people, in so far as 
force allows it, within the framework of an alien legal 
system. I inquired for what purposes the loan, which 
may realize from a quarter to half a million in Ireland 
and perhaps ten times that figure in America, is likely to 
be used. The answer was enlightening. Not for agita- 
tion. Not even for propaganda. It can dispense with 
these. Even without a legal Press, it feels little incon- 
venience, for a whole people thinks its thoughts 
spontaneously. The loan will be used for various schemes 
of economic and educational development. The invisible 
Republic aspires to direct the progress of this people. 

The English reader will inquire, as I inquired daily, 
what scheme for the future this Republic makes, by 
what tactics does it hope to emerge from the world of 
faith, as a visible, recognized State. The true answer, 
is, I think, that it does not live in the future at all. It 
hardens daily in something a little nearer to reality: 
it sees the machinery of conquest becoming daily 
a little more external. It has its schemes. Two 
years ago, when I was last in Ireland, it was building 
en some action by the Peace Conference. That illusion 
vanished early. I found still some intellectuals outside 
the ranks of Sinn Fein who hope pathetically that the 
League of Nations may intervene, and even that the 
British Government may have the grace to seek its 
sanction for a Dominion settlement. Professor Trench, 
of Trinity College, advocates that ideally attrictive 
solution with courage and cogency. Sinn Fein, and all 
Ireland with it, has realized that the League of N: tions 
is a thin disguise for the alliance of victors, and they 
know that no subject people of a triumphant Kmpire will 
have the ear of its Assembly. Mr. Wilson’s failure kas 
made the world perceptibly more realistic and cynical 
than it was, and Sinn Fein founds none of its tactics on 
the assumption that justice or idealism rules this world. 

On one form of foreign help it does, however, build. 
The success of De Valera in the States has caused its 
hopes of American intervention to flourish. It counts on 
the early arrival amid the party competition of the 
next Presidential contest, when the bidding for the 
Irish vote will suffice to ensure action. To obtain that 
vote, one party or the other, it is argued, must promise 
to recognize the Irish Republic. To my thinking that 
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calculation is as delusive as the earlier trust in the Peace 
Conference. It does not reckon with the snobbishness 
of American society. It forgets the evident resolve of 
the Senate to wash its hands of Europe and all European 
concerns. It ignores the probability that the Republi- 
cans may be so sure of victory that they will feel under 
no sort of necessity to pay a high price for the Irish 
vote. ‘ 

The real opportunity for Sinn Fein will come, I 





believe, when the new County and Town Councils are | 


elected early next year. Though P.R. will ensure some 
minority representation, there is no doubt that Sinn 
Fein will capture practically every Council outside the 
North-East corner of Ulster. The “old gang’”’ will be 
swept aside: the new lists will contain only convinced 
adherents of the party. When Sinn Fein has the local 
government of Ireland in its hands, with the invisible 
Republic to direct and co-ordinate the work of all these 
Councils, its fundamental thesis will be put to the test. 
It has ideas; it lives by boldness; it has nothing to lose 
by a stroke that seems to risk everything. If these 
Councils are allowed to act openly under the direction 
of the Ministers of Dail Eireann, they will make the 
Republic a living actual fact. If the British Govern- 
ment suppresses them, or even thwarts them, then the 
task of administering a rebel nation must become con- 
fessedly impossible, and the resemblance of Ireland to 
Hungary before the compromise must, to our shame, be 
patent to the world. In either event Sinn Fein wins. 
What, it will be asked, is Ireland thinking, mean- 
while, of the Cabinet’s scheme for a divided Ireland, 
with the link of a nominated Senate subject to Ulster’s 
veto? The answer is simple. The scheme interests 
Dublin and Cork much less than it interests London 
and Manchester. I had the chance of talking to men 
and women of all sections, including the Sinn Fein 
leaders, some able Southern Protestants, and typical 
men, including merchants, teachers, and professors, both 
in Dublin and Cork. Not one of them mentioned this 
subject spontaneously, though the forecasts of the 
Cabinet scheme were appearing daily in the Press. Nor 
did the conversation ever go beyond a few terse answers 
when I plied my acquaintances with questions. Ireland, 
including the Constitutional Nationalist remnant, refuses 
to discuss this subject, watches from its distance with 





a certain ironical amusement, shrugs its shoulders, and 
goes its own way. No single section of Irish opinion 
will give to any scheme on these lines even the affecta- 
tion of a welcome, nor consider it even so far as to 
propose amendments of it or extensions. I tried to find 
out what Sinn Fein would be likely to do if the Govern- 
ment were really to impose such a scheme on Ireland. 
Sinn Fein is much too ingenious, much too active, to do 
nothing. Nor is its tendency to obstruct, It is indeed 
so realistic that I incline to think it might consent to 
work a genuine Dominion settlement if it gave the 
substance of national self-government to a single and 
undivided Ireland. That is guesswork, based only on 
hints, inferences, and impressions. Of this I am sure, 
however. If the Cabinet should impose a scheme which 
concedes neither the substance of full self-government 


‘nor the full unity of Ireland, Sinn Fein will make of the 


“concession” none buta hostile use. So far from being 
appeased, it wil) feel itself challenged to the supreme 
contest, and it will have the nation behind it. It will 
make of any half-Parliament in a divided Parliament 
just such a use as its own tactics may dictate. It will 
have the overwhelming majority. It will use it to 
declare the Republic once more. 

The last thing which the average English Liberal 
or Labor man can understand is nationality. He halts 
at the perception that some large local self-government 
is reasonable in certain distant areas. He interprets 
the Sinn Fein attitude as some passing phase of indig- 
nation which concessions would mollify. He seems to me 
to resemble the Russian “Cadet’’ or the German 
Majority Socialist, who never would advance beyond the 
idea of autonomy for Poland and Alsace, until ruin 
came and bared the reality even for his eyes. We may 
be far from the dawn of any red day for our own 
Empire. It may be that we can continue for years, even 
for decades, to gild repression with insincere tentatives 
of conciliation. Years and decades are but moments in 
the life of a nation that consciously grows stronger, and 
hardens its bones within our fetters. It does not tire. It 
is schooled to sustain the posture of the immobile 
wrestler. We achieve for all our pains only waste futility 
and frustration, and what we waste is, above all, our 
own good name. 

H. N. Braisrorp. 








LILUULIL. 


By Romain ROuianp. 
(Continued from page 230.) 


Altair: Wait! WhatdoIsee! There . . . Oh, 
dear God! it is he! My friend, my brother 
Antares ! 

Antares (from the other side): Altair! 

The Crowd: You’ll fall! Take care! (Altair sets 
Liluli down on the bridge and holds out his arms to 
Antares, who stretches out his to receive him.) 

Liluli (vexed): Am I too heavy? Or what? Would 
you leave me in the middle of the bridge? 

Altair: Oh, my friend. 

Liluli (takes him by the arm, pulls his hair, pinches 
him): Scatter-brain. Fickle man! have you so soon 
forgotten my golden arms and my kisses? 

Altair (pushes her aside impatiently): My friend, 
my friend! How do you come here? 

Antares: I am with my people. And what are you 
doing here? 

Altair: I am leading mine to battle. 

Antares: Whom against? 

Altair: I’ve quite forgotten. 

Liluli (prompting him): Against these people. 





Altair: That means against him! 

Liluli: What matter? 

Altair: Ah! You don’t know what he is to me, 
what we are: the Twins! Can one of us live without the 
other? He was my comrade, my brother ; he shared my 
young dreams, my miseries, my joys, my heart, suffering 
under the same injustices, drinking intoxication from 
the same hopes, passing the nights in conquering, with 
tears and laughter, the unknown continent of the 
future. We loved one another with chastity. Our souls 
were wedded. He is my all, he is my own self. 

Liluli: And what’s left for me? Is this the way you 
love me? 

Altair: Ah! Liluli, forgive me! You are much 
lovelier and better (or much worse; there are moments 
when I don’t know which)—you are different ; and that 
is why I long to pluck your beauty. But he and I possess 
one another, we are the same. You are the fruit of the 
Hesperides, we are the Argonauts. The same ship bears 
us towards the garden of the golden apples. 

Liluli : None the less, you see your Twin has deserted 
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your ship, deserted you, denied you. 
under other flags. Listen to him! 

Antares (seeing Liluli, calls her): My Liluli! 

Altair: Does he love you? 

Liluli: Yes, he is betraying you. He wants to ravish 
me from you. 

Altair: But you love me, you are mine? 

Liluli: I belong to the better man, the more valiant. 
Come, brave lads, take me! (She flies away and perches 
like a bird on the end of one of the beams of the bridge, 
overhanging the ravine.) 

Antares (runs on to the bridge towards Liluli): Wait 
for me! 

Altair: (barring his passage): She is mine! (They 
face one another menacingly : then, suddenly, their looks 
grow mild, their arms fall.) 

Altair: Ah! my friend! 

Antares: My comrade! 

Altair: Dear eyes, dear hands! 
another’s hands.) 

Antares: Dear smile, dear memories! 

Altair: I burn to take you in my arms. (They look 
at one another a moment longer, and embrace one 
another closely.) 

Liluli: Strain together, little men, strain together ; 
come, for Liluli’s sake, strangle each other. Come, pretty 
boys, each must sacrifice his darling friend. For king 
and country! The greater the sacrifice, the finer it is. 
Yes, my friends, yes, that’s the truth. Come, Antares, 
Altair! If you love me, offer him to me. Shame on a 
love that only gives what it doesn’t want. Courage! ... 
And then, my dear young friends, think—it is an act of 
piety, in memory of the pure friend cherished long ago, 
to immolate the friend of to-day who deforms and makes 
vile the old. Kill one another then, out of pure love, 
kill one another; come now, little wolves, come on. 
(Altair and Antares have come to grips, they struggle 
violently, roll on the bridge, strike furiously at one 
another and fall back senseless. On either side the crowd 
calls to them, stirs with excitement. Liluli comes and 
flutters above them and drops on their bodies autumn 
leaves of red and gold.) 

Liluli: Sleep, my beloveds, sleep! Your task is 
finished now. You have both served me well. Each of 
you sacrifices more than his life. It is well, it is well; 
yes, it is thus I must be loved. I bless you. Antares is 
dying. My Altair, you whom I loved the better, I hear 
you sighing ; you will recover; I keep you that you may 
suffer. Suffer, die, you who love me! Poor fools, it is 
your pleasure. Men do not know how to enjoy life, just 
as itis. They need me to crucify them, my lovers 
Come, then, all of you, little children! I am Illusion, 
I am Dream! Whoever loses wins! Whoever would 
win me must lose himself! 

Polichinelle: He’ll get nothing. 

Liluli: No one returns to make complaint. 

The Gallipoulets: Our country calls us. 

The Hurluberloches: Charge for our country, die 
for our country! (They rush on to the bridge and the 
battle is joined. Liluli soars above them and flies away.) 

Polichinelle: The jade! Ske has got her 
way very well! She cares for nothing. No man can 
keep her. She belongs to all and anyone. But she 
turns their brains so completely inside out that they are 
ready to kill one another for love of her; and each of 
these fatheads thinks he’s going to draw the winning 
number. Take your tickets! Now, gentlemen, the 
tombola. A free shave to-morrow. To-morrow you win. 
To-day you pay. It only costs your skin! 

Chorus of Intellectuals (in doggerel verse; they 
chant in sprightly and monotonous tones, beating time 
with their whole body): Oh, isn’t it brave—to go down 
to the grave—when one’s quite a boy !—one gets all life’s 
joy—and none of its worries, or flurries, or scurries.—If 
I were in—your youthful skin—how gladly I’d battle,— 
or gladlier send—these stupid cattle—to meet their end. 
—For death and glory I thirst and hunger!—TIf only I 
were twenty years younger! 

(Meanwhile the two peoples, after exchanging a few 
thumps, have retreated to the entries of the bridge 
where they stand, prudently, reviling one another and 
shaking their fiste.) 


He is fighting 


(They take one 








The Intellectuals (from the vantage-point of their 
platform): But they’re not advancing! Die, gentlemen, 
die! It’s the happiest of fates! Come now, let’s make 
up our minds to it. 


The Peoples (provoking one another): Come and 


try! Just wait! You take care if | 
move! Don’t jostle me! I will if 1 
like! . Try, then! You begin! No, 
you begin first! Crikey! You’ve trodden on 
my toe! No, it wasn’t me; it was that chap 


there, behind me—he shoved me. Well, we’ll say 
nothing about it this time. (l’ve a corn that’s been 
trodden on.) But if you do it again! 

The Grand Dervish: We shall get nothing out of 
this. Despite our holy efforts to disgust them 
with it, these common people set a great store by their 
wretched mortal bodies! (To the Intellectuals): And 
these fellows hold their tongue and don’t say a word! 

. Sing, I say, sing, oh heroes of the intellect! 

The Intellectuals: But one must take breath! My 
tongue is quite sore with singing. What a trade! I’m 
exhausted. Give me a drink! It’s too hot .. . 
And to tell the truth, I’d rather sing another tune; I’m 
not Tyrtzus. The bugles and drums, beaten with main 
and might, to lead to the fight these poor dolts fairly 
burst my ears; I’d rather suck at the whispering flute 
or the rheumy oboe. For the poet is made to celebrate 
love and the fields and peace. 

Polonius (rising to his feet): The traitors! arrest 
them ! 

Liluli: So you’re being naughty, my little lambs. 
You won’t stand in your pretty ribbons and bleat, and 
run with a skip, into the good butcher’s arms. Baa, 
baa, baa, you’ll bleat and skip; I shall make you gambo! 
right enough. Would you like that? I'll go and fetch 
the dancing-master. (She calls, singing like a bird.) 


ia, te, i . . . Lo, jo, i. 
Lop, lop, lop, lop, lop, iop, lop, i. 
Lop, i. . . Lop, i . . .Lop, i. 

(Trill) Ni-on, ni-on-ni-on, ni-on-ni-on, ni-on, 
Ni-ni-ni-ni . . Non-ni! 


To me, to me, to me, to me! 

Here, come here! Cousin Opinion! Take one spring 
on to their back. Jab your bony heel into the ass’s 
flank. He will trot willingly—only provided that he is 
forced to. It is a good people that pleases me well. | 
make it swallow anything. But the last morsel has stuck 
and to make it pass you must wash it down with a 
bumper of the best. Look at them, gaping-mouthed, 
waiting for the juice of the heavenly grape to run to the 
bottom of their throat! So broach your drink. Drown 
reason! Opinion! 

Ni-on, ni-on, ni-on, non-ni! 
To me! To me! 

(The shriek of a motor-car’s siren is heard far off 
from the bottom of the ravine. This shriek, shrill as a 
saw at first, then swelling very rapidly, continuous, 
frantic, is the sonorous axis round which revolves, in a 
wheel of dust, a whirling cloud of different noises: shouts, 
shrill fifes, savage yelps, drums precipitously beaten by 
fevered hands, triangles, bells and gong. The whole 
crowd on the stage stands still, gaping, and makes no 
further movement, as though hypnotized. But as this 
tornado of noise approaches, knees are seen to tremble 
and teeth to chatter, men draw back heads between 
hunched shoulders like schoolboys awaiting the arrival of 
the slap. Polichinelle subsides, flattens himself out in a 
hollow behind a rock ; nothing can be seen of him except 
the hump on his back which comes over the top. Liluli 
jumps on to a beam of the bridge near the entry and 
stands there with legs apart, holding out her arms 
towards the new-comers and laughing with her bright 
flashing teeth.) 

(Bands of satyrs and gambolling monkeys burst on 
to the stage, playing on the penny whistles or the pan- 
pipes—a strident tune, jerky, burlesque, wild, dancing. 
They appear from everywhere, from right and left, from 
above and below, by all the paths of the mountain and 
the ravine, on this side and on that side of the bridge 
They are of all colors, copper red, bronze green, iron 
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black, glossy. Troops of them, breathlessly shouting. In 
an instant they have enveloped the crowds of both camps, 
hemming them in with their vertiginous whirling. Fresh 
swarms of them seem to be continuously appearing. 
Finally, from the depths of the abyss, up a winding road 
—its siren shrieking—arrives a fantastic motor made of 
black steel, low on the ground, with a rhinoceros horn 
projecting at the prow. Seated on a high seat without a 
back, like a Delphic tripod, is a thrilling apparition: 
the Goddess Llé6’pih. She has something in her of a 
Hindoo divinity, something of the cadaverous woman 
with uplifted arms, something of Beecklin’s Three Horse- 
men in his picture of the Apocalypse at Zurich. Her 
eyes are haggard and glassy. Over the steering wheel 
stoops Diirer’s Devil; wolf-toothed and ass-eared. The 
Beast, who comes from the depths of the forest of 
Humanity whither reason has driven him, but who 
watches and waits for his time. (The time always 
comes.) 

(An escort of mounted Cossacks lance in rest or 
knout raised.) 

(At the moment when the din reaches its summit, 
all is still and stops suddenly—noises and motions. The 
apparition stands as though frozen. The Cossacks, with 
uplifted arms, fixed in their menace. The satyrs and 
apes fixed in their gambols. The shattered crowds on 
their knees, bent backed, the women hiding their heads 
under their lifted petticoats. A minute of absolute, 
terrific silence. Then the goddess drops her arms 
violently to her sides; the horsemen bring down their 
hands and crack their whips; the crowds bound to their 
feet; and goaded by the jostling and pinching of the 
apes, all rush on to the bridge—from either side of the 
bridge—uttering a ferocious howl in which there is 
nothing human.) 

(To be continued.) 





3 London Bixry 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Many hopes fail. America draws out of the 
League ; and I doubt whether General Smuts’s eloquent 
appeal will bring her back again. I could not but be 
convinced of her intent to repudiate when I was in 
the States a few months ago. I found the Liberal and 
Conservative artillery freely trained on Mr. Wilson’s 
position. The Treaty repelled the Liberals, the Covenant 
(and some of the Treaty) the Conservatives. The 
lit fire of idealism had gone down, while every 
phase of Mr. Wilson’s retreat had been exposed to 
sceptical observation. When he returned, it was to a 
hostile country. Even then he might have won over 
some votes in the Senate. But the coldness between 
the President and Congress was of ancient growth. Mr. 
Wilson had never courted it; he had taken a high line 
on the Presidential power, while socially the Capitol and 
the White House were almost strangers. For all their 
distinction, Mr. Wilson’s fine manners cover a rather 
unmagnetic temperament. He had not been strong in 
Paris; and in the dragging fight over the Fourteen 
Points had been terribly overborne by the French. Still 
there was the heart of his country to appeal to; and even 
if he had failed, he would have gone down to the sound 
of great guns. But it seems to be the tragedy of our 
world to lack leadership for its hopes—forlorn or other. 


Mr. GrEorGE has easily cleared the fanatics of anti- 
Bolshevism out of his path. There was nothing else to do. 
Mr. Churchill was unable to rally a party which counted 
with the mass of the electorate, and the Prime 
Minister had only to lift a finger of scorn at the pro- 
Koltchaks to destroy their policy. It is clear that the 
blockade must go; the astonishing thing is that it has 





not gone already. But what then? Apparently the next 
move is with the Baltic States. It looks as if they were 
to be encouraged to hold a Conference with Lenin and 
his Government. Presumably they will come to terms 
with the Bolsheviks, who will then be free to turn their 
arms against Denikin—Koltchak has gone already—and 
make an end of him. Events therefore would seem to be 
making for an entente in North Russia leading to a 
confederation of sorts. Then where do we come in? We 
have cut reactionary Russia adrift. But we are still 
forbidden to open an approach to the Soviets. Therefore 
it looks as if we might reach the end of our tortuous ride 


through the Russian waste not with one enemy, but 
with two. 


THEN, does Mr. Churchill remain in the Govern- 
ment in the hope that its hot fit will return? No 
Minister can have been more affronted. His policy has 
been turned down; his arguments turned to ridicule. 
Still he adheres to the Cabinet. He can hardly be a 
convert to Bolshevism, unless he has been sentimentally 
drawn to it by the Prime Minister’s picture of Lenin as 
a scourge of ca’ canny. Is he then drawing 
the baulked tragedian’s cloak around him, and 
muttering “No matter—r a time will come?’’ 
His plan has been to conciliate Germany, and encourage 
the Monarchist reaction to regard itself as the grand 
barrier against the spread of Bolshevism to Central and 
Western Europe. A crude policy, considering what the 
internal difficulties of Germany are, but an intelligible 
one. What is the Prime Minister’s? Merely to isolate 
Soviet Russia, sending her to Coventry but not actively 
molesting her, is to invite her to enter the German 
system. It would be a thoroughly foolish and short- 
sighted thing for Free Traders to resist any method of 
restoring the broken circle of European industry. In 
God’s name let us drop war.politics, and assist Europe 
to get to work again. But there is no reason why we 
should build a house for Russo-Germanism to dwell in. 


It is now clear that the movement in Germany is, as 
good observers saw it to be, towards the Right not 
towards the Left. That is an incidental consequence of 
the Treaty so far as it is a revival of military feeling. 
An Allied demand for the surrender of the officers can 
only accelerate it. The monarchial tendency, indeed, 
is constitutional and excludes a return to Kaiserism. The 
Kaiser is not thought of, though his grandson, the eldest 
son of the Crown Prince, is. But the hopes of a limited 
Monarchy are said to centre mainly on the “ Red Duke,”’ 
otherwise the Grand Duke of Hesse, who is almost a 
Socialist, and whose character and ideas might draw in 
some adherents from the moderate Left. A third 
candidate whose name has been heard is Prince Max of 
Baden. But he has weakened since the brief day of his 
Chancellorship. 


Our politics tend to take on something of their 
old definiteness. Once more there are to be parties, 
beginning with the Coalition, which is the flabbiest of 
them all. It is hard to think that anything can come 
of such a mollusc as the proposed ‘‘Centre Party’’—that 
time-worn, hypocritical alias for Conservatism—though 
without some core, however soft, the whole Coalitionist 
mass may one day flow away into jelly. But the real 
hardening is in the body of Liberalism. In Spen Valley 
the decisive step has been taken of choosing Sir John 
Simon, the Liberal, in succession to Sir Thomas 
Whittaker, the typical Coalitionist. The example is 
likely to be followed elsewhere. The Liberal Associations 
are coming together and insisting on a policy and a 
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programme, and definite adherence to them. This means 
that there will be little more trafficking with the Coali- 
tion. Members of Liberal Associations will have to 
choose whether they will go on living for the purpose 
for which they were made. They can resume their old 
function of choosing Liberal candidates with Liberal 
programmes. Or they can join the floating atoms 
of the Coalition in their perpetual dance between one 
political sphere and another. 


THE Bullitt mystery deepens. The Prime Minister 
tells us that he never heard of Mr. Bullitt till 
after his return from Petrograd, when Mr. Wilson 
suggested that this “young man”’ might be seen with 
advantage. Yet at this period the “ young man’’ was a 
fully, not to say a highly, commissioned personage in 
the American service. 
Mr. Lansing, the American Secretary of State, 
“ directing” him “to proceed to Russia, and calling on 
all American officials to assist him in his ‘ mission’ ”’ ; 
(6) Colonel House’s verbal request that he should under- 
take it; and (c) Mr. George’s Secretary’s letter to “‘ My 
dear Bullitt,’ enclosing a note of the conditions upon 
which Mr. Kerr “ personally ”’ thought it possible for the 
Allied Governments, not merely to form a meeting 
between the various Russian Governments, but them- 
selves to “resume relations with Soviet Russia.” 
According to Mr. Bullitt, Mr. Kerr said that he had 
“discussed the entire matter with Mr. George.’’ 
According to Mr. George, Mr. Kerr did not then even 
inform his chief who Mr. Bullitt was. Surely that was 
very wrong of Mr. Kerr. 





Ir is a mistake to suppose that any progress has 
been made with the business of bringing the Kaiser to 
trial. I imagine it is practically obsolete, if, indeed it 
was ever seriously contemplated. The Attorney- 
General’s visit to Paris had nothing to do with it. 


Waat is the size of the British fleet in the Baltic? 
Some Parliamentary inquirer might ask. 


My Irish correspondent writes :— 


“ Without a divine right, Disraeli said, Governments 
sink into police. The Irish Government is now a police 
and nothing but a police Its repressive régime is 
reaching its futile maximum. Freedom of speech, of 
meeting, of the Press is gone; the ordinary civil courts 
are superseded ; in large areas a farmer may not drive 
his pig nor a hen-wife carry her eggs to market ; a man 
may not buy nor own nor drive a motor-car, except by 
special permit; three people may not meet to study 
Irish ; girls are imprisoned for selling flags in the streets 
for pennies to aid its study. When raids, arrests, pro- 
clamations, suppressions, deportations, and courts- 
martial in this connection amount to ninety-one in a 
week it is little wonder that Mr. Macpherson cannot 
afford to give particulars of them to Parliament. This 
activity is aroused by and directed principally against 
the loan floated by Dail Eireann. Every newspaper 
which published its prospectus was suppressed, To 
attempt a meeting to advance it ensures arrest. It is 
none the less probable that the quarter of a million 
asked for from Ireland will be over subscribed. 
And there are the still larger contributions in the United 
States. Ddil Eireann may, therefore, have at its dis- 
posal a revenue far exceeding the funds of the Land 
League or of any other Irish movement.” 


I macrne the “ medicos’’ are now ashamed of their 
rag and its consequences; if they had known a little 
more of Mr. Johnson and his movement they would 
have been more ashamed stil!. I wa not a Prohibitionist, 


He had received (a) a letter from 14 





but the Anti-Saloon League very nearly made me one. 
It has already converted the flower of America, includ- 
ing, let me add, the doctors. Anti-alcoholism is a fixed 
creed with the mass of American intellectuals, as it may 
one day be with ours. It may seem to us to take a rather 
crude form, and it is undeniably and specially hard on 
the beer-drinking and wine-drinking immigrants. But 
for public spirit there has been nothing like it since the 
revolt against slavery. In the mass the movement was 
made by unselfish and enlightened men, in a cause in 
which, with all her faults, America has a great deal to 
teach us. Had Mr. Johnson died as the result of his 
ill-treatment, our Government would have heard of it. 
And if now his persecutors will do him the courtesy of a 
rational hearing, it will be to their advantage. 


Ho.ipay Moons :— 

Samuel Butler has raised a great prejudice against 
the stern parent; yet, save for him, Butler might have 
died a curate. 

It is easy to manufacture paradox, for duality 
is of the essence of thought. 

The hermit’s cell is no refuge from vanity ; the only 
cure is for the hermit to write ‘‘I am unimportant ” 
on its door. 

All spiritual images are awakened by some concrete 
experience ; we imagine because we have seen. 

Resist the devil ; and he returns with seven apparent 
angels to help him. 

The every day practice of re-reading the same book 
was good when the book was the Bible; and is bad now 
that it has become the “ Daily Mail.’’ 

Puritanism is a good sally-port for the soul; but it 
was a bad entry. 

The nature that would escape suffering must cease 
feeding on itself. 

A WayYFareER. 





Life and Letters. 


MAN’S UNDYING FIRE. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts’s hero of the ‘‘ Undying 
Fire,’ in proclaiming, like Job, his innocence 
before God and man, places his confidence in 


one achievement. By gods—whatever gods may 
be—and man, he is tormented. His fortune is involved 
in ruin, his beloved son is killed, cancer has seized him 
and is torturing him to death. The governors of the 
school to which he has given a life’s devotion are amazed 
alike at his pride and humility. He suffers a last 
indignity in the ruin of this life work, evidently to 
succeed his death. And what is his life work? He has 
taught his boys honestly. And he has taught them 
history. Or, if you please, he has taught them honest 
history. For such a work he appea's for vindication to 
any intelligence and justice which lie outside the 
stupid confusion of human life. So only, says 
Mr. Huss, we can open man’s eyes to the past 
and to the future. ‘‘ A man instructed is a man 
enlarged from that narrow prison of self into participa- 
tion in an undying life, that began we know not when, 
that grows above and beyond the greatness of the stars.’’ 
In clamorous demand for survival of this ‘‘ system ’’ in 
face of individual extinction, this “hero as school- 
master ’’ clings to his method with the fervor of many a 
martyr of the older faiths. ‘‘ My teaching,’’ he cries, 
‘* must go on as I have planned it. It must. It must. 

‘ What has made my boys a! that they are, has 
been the history, the biological science, the philosophy. 
For these things are wisdom. All the rest is training and 
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mere knowledge. If the school is to live, the head must 
still be a man who can teach history—history in the 
widest sense: he must be philosopher, biologist, and 
archeologist as well as scholar.’”’ And when his hero 
is vindicated, and all the trouble past,. the echo of the 
success of such teaching comes back from his old scholars, 
now fighting in France. ‘‘ You made us think and feel,”’ 
writes one, ‘‘ that the past of the world was our own 
history ; you made us feel that we were in one living 
story with the reindeer men and the Egyptian priests, 
with the soldiers of Cesar and the alchemists of Spain; 
nothing was dead and nothing alien ; you made discovery 
and civilization our adventure and the whole future our 
inheritance.’’ And the confession is that such teaching 
of history feeds not only the intellect desiring to know, 
but the will desiring to act. The men taught thus 
had something within them beyond their companions 
inspired merely by a vague loyalty to the Empire or a 
desire to punish the Hun or restore peace to Europe. It 
leads on to work for a world State, and, beyond, man’s 
dreams of limitless achievement. 

Those who have followed with interest the journey 
of Mr. Wells’s always constructive, always critica] mind, 
have been able to trace, through the ideas which crop 
up in his works of fiction, the progress towards definite 
ideals. Like the Victorians whom he despised, he has 
been driven to devote himself to the problem of the 
ethical improvement of mankind. He has always been 
a preacher. His preaching has varied at every stage of 
the progress of an alert, receptive, ever-changing 
intellect. His past work is littered with dead dogmas, 
once advocated passionately, later hurriedly abandoned. 
He has tried to see improvement coming from the 
reorganization of the machinery of Government; from 
the devotion of a select ascetic class to the work of 
Government (something like Lenin’s system in 
Russia); from the development of intelligence and the 
irrigation of the world with books: from direct appeal to 
whatever reasonable element exists in man to control his 
subservience to blind passion seeking irrational end. 
The calamity of the war sent him from the present 
generation to the future, from the man to the child. 
Hands stained with blood, minds scarred and maimed by 
the encouragement of hate and revenge, could offer little 
capacity for the building of the Temple of the Lord. So 
he seeks in the education of the coming race the erection 
of something more moved by intelligence and liable to 
compassion ; and he seeks it above all in the teaching of 
history. From a story acceptable as true to men of all 
divided nations, of what man was and is, will, in his 
great hope, come a common effort towards what man is 
to be. To the ordinary, ‘‘ history ’’ is but a narrative 
of dates and fables and things half noticed, wars and 
confusions without purpose or plan. To the moralist in 
a famous verdict, it is but a record of the crimes and 
follies of mankind. To Mr. Wells it is the whole 
illuminated story of man’s upward progress on this planet, 
providing alike a guide to knowledge and a stimulus to 
action ; an instrument by which the world may be won, 
and saved. 

The challenge of Mr. Wells’s hero in the “ Undying 
Fire ’’ appeared to many as an almost laughable paradox. 
The spectacle of a schoolmaster tortured at death less by 
material calamities than by knowledge that history will 
no longer be taught at his school, seemed, if intelligible 
at all, evidence of morbid decay. One might as well 
die for the multiplication table. But Mr. Wells, 
when in earnest, generally ‘‘ sees it through.’”’ He has 
made many ludicrous things seem heroic. Even the 
Tanks, of which he was the spiritual father, fought 
their way through barricades of stupidity before 
they ground throuch the Hindenburg line and won the 
war for the Allies. Mr. Wells means to assail 
similar barriers until his doctrine of salvation 
through the study of history is accepted by the 
world. He is to-day beginning defiantly to 
reveal what he means by such a creed. He 
is publishing in twenty parts. issued fortnichtly, his 
history of the world (“The Outline of History.’’ By 
H. G. Wells. George Newnes). He intends to pass in 
some such survey as in the journey of his time traveller, 





from the world before the blind beginnings that have 
made us man, to the world which, in the blind endings of 
the present cosmic catastrophe, has almost lost its faith in 
the future of humanity. He designs to set down nothing 
controversial. He wishes so to tell the truth that it can 
be accepted by Christian and Pagan, scientist and 
dogmatist, Indian, Turk, or Japanese. It is to be a 
universal histury. It is to be concerned with the triumph 
of no nation and no cause except the advance of man in 
his conquest of the brute and irrational forces of the 
world, and his reaching out towards a condition 
which at present he can only long for in dreams. As 
a supplement or alternative to the narrow racial text 
books, filled with lies and hates and anger of dead 
controversies, written in the interest of a sect or creed or 
for the destruction of a sect or creed, Mr. Wells is 
endeavoring to tell, without prejudice or passion, the 
story of the human race. It is a great enterprise, under- 
taken in a spirit of desire and vision. For to him the 
history of all mankind is as was once the history of one 
little Eastern People. Humanity is the Chosen Race: 
and the Record of it the Word of God. 

That this enterprise is worth attempting, all will 
admit who see folly triumphant through the lack 
of it. That Mr. Wells will succeed must be 
the hope of all who admire sincerity and devotion to an 
impersonal ideal. In the part just published, the 
difficulties have not yet begun. The story of the making 
of the earth, of the bigness and distance of the planets, 
of the growth of life and the strange forms in wnich that 
life became embodied, is a narrative fascinating but non- 
controversial. The only controversial element in it is the 
story thus told of w purely material process, without 
Providence, purpose or plan. Mr. Wells evades the 
question of its origin, as still insoluble. Few 
can doubt that those who pin their faith to an 
intelligible or rational theory of the Universe 
in the desire for some external ‘“‘ intervention ”’ 
to fashion dead matter into living organism, 
are fighting a losing cause. Not by the gospel 
of cataclysms can any theistic conception of the 
Universe be maintained. Arguments on such matters— 
Paley against his agnostics, Wilberforce against Huxley 
—seem to-day to be dusty and dead. But it will be 
interesting to watch Mr. Wells’s treatment of the beliefs 
of man when he has not only got him on this planet, but 
found him standing upright, and wondering what he is 
and what he is doing here. If he can give in twenty 
parts or two hundred an intelligible and acceptable 
summary of the elevation and martyrdom of man, he 
will have produced a work of great service to his 
generation. 

But he designs something far more ambitious. He 
wants to produce a real ‘‘ gospel ’’ deriving from truthful 
narrative of what has happened the incentive to effort 
for better things to come. ‘‘ In the beginning,’’ was the 
teaching to childhood of the old creed, “God created the 
Heavens and the Earth.’’ “In the beginning’’ in 
Mr. Wells’s fascinating story, is all that can be discerned 
from the stones and the stars: abyss of limit’ess time and 
limitless space, uncounted years of sea-weed and slime, 
the slow progress of life from ocean to marsh and river, 
and thence to dry land ; and at the end, in a period almost 
negligible compared to these vast and unfathomable 
eons of dead time. the tremulous appearance of man. 
But what is time without men to record it, or 
space without men to measure it? The first section of 
Mr. Wells’s history of the Universe brings home, even 
to those familiar with the facts, the heavy challenge of 
Finite effort by Irrational Infinity. ‘What is it all but 
the trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of 
suns?’’ It will be interesting to see how the author is 
to advance from this first numbing conviction of man’s 
infinite littleness and unimportance, to some appeal which 
will not only satisfv the intellect but also kindle emotion 
and discipline the will. If he cannot do this, he will be 
the first to confess that he has failed. If he succeeds, 
he will earn the gratityvde of many now paralvsed by 
this exhibition of existence as an entirely senseless 
process, and waiting the reappearance of a faith by which 
man can live. 
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WANTED, A NEW G. B. S. 


Wuen Mr. Squire said the other day that Mr. Shaw 
ought to be tarred and feathered, he gave unmannerly 
and, as Polonius would say, ‘‘ unproportion’d ’’ expres- 
sion to a feeling which many people must share on reading 
the preface to ‘‘ Heartbreak House ’’—a feeling far from 
unflattering to Mr. Shaw. It is heartbreaking that a 
man who sees so clearly what is wrong with the world, 
and has such astonishing gifts of expression, both with 
tongue and pen, should be so small a force in a nation 
so pitifully in lack of great forces. It is annoying, it 1s 
exasperating—as all waste is exasperating—that a cannon 
of such calibre, and so marvellously adjusted for accurate 
shooting, should go on emitting fireworks instead of 
bombshells, making the maximum noise with the 
minimum of effect. It may be said that Mr. Shaw is not 
to be blamed because he cannot “hatch himself over 
again and hatch himself different’ ; but he himself has 
abjured this line of defence in his denunciation of the 
‘‘ naturalists and physicists’? who have 


“assured the world in the name of Science, that 
salvation and damnation are all nonsense, and_ that 
predestination is the central truth of religion, inasmuch 
as human beings are produced by their environment, 


their sins and good deeds being only a series of chemical 
and mechanical reactions over’ which they have no 
control.” 

In this passage, which he elaborates at some length, 
he claims his right to be saved or damned as a responsible 
son of Adam. How will it go with him, then, when he 
is called upon to account for his use of the splendid, the 
unique, talent committed to him ? His state, one fears, 
will be a parlous one: he will be lucky if it be held that 
tar-and-feathers meet the case. He may plead, no 
doubt, that he has enhanced the gaiety of nations; but is 
that enough? Is it not rather the very gist of the indict- 
ment that he has let his wit run riot at the expense of 
all his other gifts—his beautiful humanity of feeling, his 
insight, his marvellous power of lucid exposition, his 
quickness of retort, his inexhaustible vivacity, his 
courageous devotion to his ideals. By obstinately abound- 
ing in his own sense, by deliberately seeking to alienate 
rather than to convince opinion, and by resolutely stifling 
the voice of self-criticism, he has done his best to cancel 
his higher qualities, and has remained an irrepressible 
jester, where he might have been a leader and a seer. 

There is very little in the preface to ‘‘ Heartbreak 
House ’’ which is not essentially true. The analysis of 
war insanities may even be called masterly. Now and 
then Mr. Shaw’s incurable itch for putting a thing 
offensively instead of reasonably gets the better of him. 
In writing, for instance, as though the world-wide 
shudder at the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ crime was a mere matter of 
indignation because ‘‘ several well-known first-class 
passengers ’’ were drowned, Mr. Shaw shows his con- 
genital hatred of normal and natural feeling. It was not 
a matter of ignoring the daily and hourly massacres of 
Flanders and Gallipoli, and reserving our tears for “‘ first- 
class passengers.’’ Not a man less would have died on the 
battlefields if we had argued away the instinctive horror 
excited by so gigantic, so cold-blooded, so pedantic an 
atrocity—if we had said “ After all, this is a war in which 
the conventional distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants cannot be maintained, nor can Germany be 
blamed for insisting that the laws of war must be 
re-drafted in view of the powers and limitations of her 
new weapon, the submarine.’’ To have thought and 
spoken thus would not only have been inhuman, it would 
have been suicidal. If any single incident can be said 
to have turned the scale of battle against Germany, it was 
the launching of that one torpedo. And why? Because 
the world is, after all, peopled with human beings, very 
different from those conjectured either by Grand-Admiral 
von Tirpitz or by Mr. Shaw, whose attitude on this 
matter, as on so many others, shows that it is possible to 
be at once very humane and very inhuman. On the whole, 
however, the preface is inspired by right seeing, right 
thinking and right feeling. How excellent, for example, 
is such a passage as this :-— 

“Perhaps the most tragic figure of the day is the 

American President who was once a historian. In those 





days it became his task to tell us how, after that great 
war in America which was more clearly than any other 
war in our time a war for an idea, the conquerors, con- 
fronted with a heroic task of reconstruction, turned 
recreant and spent fifteen years in abusing their victory. 
. . . With what anguish of mind the President sees 
that we, the new conquerors, forgetting everything we 
professed to fight for, are sitting down with watering 
mouths to a good square meal of ten years’ revenge upon 
and humiliation of our prostrate foe, can only be guessed 
by those who know, as he does, how hopeless is remon- 
strance, and how happy Lincoln was in perishing from 
the earth before his inspired messages became scraps of 
paper.”’ 

This is human and even beautiful. In the mention 
of Lincoln there is a touch of that reverence which 
Mr. Shaw’s cradle-fairies certainly dealt out to him with 
no prodigal hand. One reads this page, and many others, 
with warm agreement and admiration ; and then one asks, 
almost with rage, why the man who can feel and write 
so finely should have. condemned himself to impotence in 
the great struggle, now in progress, between stupidity 
and enlightenment, between blindness and _ vision, 
between the small mind and the large. 

The first part of the preface is an arraignment of 
what Mr. Shaw calls ‘‘ the wicked half-century ’’ that 
led up to the war, and of the cultured, intellectual, futile 
society which, he says, is portrayed in the comedy he is 
introducing. One may doubt whether that society, or 
any other that ever existed outside the four walls of 
Mr. Shaw’s cranium, is in fact depicted ; but the comedy 
need not here concern us. The point is that Mr. Shaw 
believes the political life of this country to have been 
fatally subject to the influences either of ‘‘ Heartbreak 
House’”’ or of “ Horseback Hall”—either of zsthetic 
nincompoops or of unidea’d centaurs. ‘‘ Prime ministers 
and their like,’’ if they were bored by Horseback Hall, 
inevitably took refuge in Heartbreak House, which was 
to them “a veritable Capua.’’ That this is meant as an 
indictment, not only of a class, but of certain individuals, 
can scarcely be doubted. That certain individuals in 
responsible positions failed to avert the war is only too 
clear; and if Mr. Shaw had shown how they could have 
succeeded without undoing something like a hundred 
years of history, the indictment would be a terrible one. 
But there is one individual whom he neither by name nor 
by implication impugns: of whose laches and misfeasances 
he has nothing to say. If it be a crime to have failed to 
avert, the war, surely George Bernard Shaw is not the 
last who should answer for it. During the second half 
of ‘‘ the wicked half-century,’’ few men have had finer 
opportunities than he of influencing the thoughts and 
actions of his fellow-men. For at least twenty years he 
has, as he reminds us, had the ear, not only of England, 
but of America, Germany, and Austria. True, he has not 
held ‘‘ a responsible position,’’ but that has only been by 
reason of the inveterate irresponsibility which renders 
him unadaptable to political life. For at least twenty 
years he has enjoyed complete economic freedom. All 
paths were open to him, except in so far as they were 
closed by his own idiosyncrasies. A brilliant writer, and 
an accomplished public speaker, he possessed, even apart 
from his dramatic gifts, all the instruments necessary to a 
moulder of the human will. Why has he moulded no will 
outside the desmesnes of what he himself calls Heartbreak 
House? When other men have shouldered the burdens 
of public life, made the mistakes, no doubt, which are 
inseparable from human action, faced tremendous 
responsibilities, incurred the obloquy which no public 
man escapes, why has Mr. Shaw stood by and jibed, unfor- 
giving of what he thought errors, unappreciative of 
courage, rectitude, and devotion? Why has the man to 
whom so many talents were confided been so unprofitable 
a servant? 

Seldom has so splendid a weapon made such a 
misfire. We need not, indeed, be bound by his 
own metaphysics, and suppose him a free agent, really 
capable of fashioning his own character and captaining 
his own soul. As a matter of fact, he is, rather more than 
the rest of us, a slave to some kink in his brain; rather 
less capable of any effective effort to straighten it out. Or 
is this, perhaps, a mistake? Ts it not too late for him to 
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shackle te frondeur and unshackle the sage in his com- 

sition? He missed a great chance when the war came. 
If he had then forgotten to be contradictious, and thought 
only of being wise, helpful, sane, how much he might have 
done to rebuke and curb the insanities which he here 
denounces! As it was, he seized the first opportunity to 
get out of tune with the better mind of the country by 
issuing a pronouncement, full of good sense in regard to 
the future, but grossly unfair, untimely, and injurious in 
regard to the past and the present. The result is that 
ever since 1914 he has been practically out of action, and 
that now, when the cause of sanity and humanity needs 
every champion it can muster, he remains almost a 
negligible factor in the situation. For nearly six precious 
years he has cancelled himself ; but he is not an old man. 
He ought to have a good ten years before him—ten of the 
most critical years in the world’s history. Why should 
he not. summon up the dramatist in his composition and 
create and play a new part? Thoold G. B. S. was at first, 
in great measure, a deliberate pose, though he has main- 
tained it so long that it has become a second nature. 
If he will but invent a new personage, suited to his years 
and to the times, and play it with the magnificent verve 
and brilliancy he has thrown into the now waning imper- 
sonation, he may one day face the Judgment Seat with 
the proud and justified plea of ‘‘ Lord, I have done my 
bit!” 

Witiiam ARCHER. 





Che Drama. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 


WuaeEn the novel upon which Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new 
play is founded was first published, a newspaper critic 
described it as “a piece of bravura.’’ This was a true 
description of the book, which is a very brilliant affair 
and tremendously accomplished, but which cannot be 
regarded by those who know and love Mr. Bennett's best 
work as more than an exhibition of virtuosity. It was the 
story of a girl who fell in love twice in her life, a girl 
who was an author and a lover of music, and whose lovers 
were a pianist and a publisher. Now it has occurred to 
Mr. Bennett to make a play out of this book, and as the 
book is very “ dramatic ’’ in character, with pistols and 
drugs and such like things romping at large through its 
pages, it offers many advantages to the dramatist. 
Curious changes have taken place during its translation 
—changes rather of atmosphere and temper than of 
character or composition. They make clearer the 
significance of the play’s title ; or at least they enable us 
to see in the theme a contrast between the love that is 
self-sacrifice and the love that is self-indulgence. And 
they have an extraordinary effect upon the whole feeling 
of the play, which is different from the hard brilliance 
of the book and which makes of the Ispenlove episode 
something so incidental as to give the second act an air 
of irrelevance. 

It is to this second act—covering at least a third of 
the book, and incorporating a satiric portrait of a woman 
novelist already ridiculed in an earlier comedy of 
Mr. Bennett’s—that we must attribute an impression 
that the play “Sacred and Profane Love ”’ is episodic in 
character. To this, at least, and to the passage of time 
indicated in the programme as occurring between the acts. 
We have, for example, the nocturnal exploit of a young 
girl; her subsequent attainment of fame and fortune as 
a novelist; and the real drama of her conquest of her 
lover’s mania for drugs. These things are all treated in 
conversation rather than in the vivid conflict of 
personality. Obviously we have to have a good deal 
explained to us by retrospective narrative, because, 
chronologically, the play covers an extended term, and 
because there are certain things which cannot be shown 
upon the stage. One of these things is psychological 
conflict that remains hidden and does not become 
articulate. Another is the struggle with mania which 
extends over many months and which cannot be typified. 





It says much, therefore, for Mr. Bennett’s extra- 
ordinary ability that each of the acts has its 
almost breathless interest in the theatre. The 
first act is a rapid and convincing sketch of passionate 
love ; the second act has only one really salient point—the 
discovery by Carlotta, seven years later, that Diaz, the 
successful lover of act one, isin Paris, dying of morphino- 
mania; the third act is sensational, and provides 
a striking study of the effects of morphine; and the 
fourth act shows with point and humane realism the 
pianist’s recovery and success. What gives the play 
cohesion is the character of Carlotta Peel, and it would 
be permissible to say that the principal success of ‘‘ Sacred 
and Profane Love’’ lies in the opportunity which it affords 
Miss Iris Hoey for a powerful if unequal piece of acting. 
Not Miss Hoey alone, however, is given this chance ; for 
her pianist, as played by Mr. Franklin Dyall, has a part 
of great variety and effectiveness which he renders with 
distinction. The play is thus still a piece of bravura ; 
but it is a good deal less hard than the novel, although 
quite as brilliant. It is more humane. If it contains a 
good deal of talk, especially in the second act and in the 
prostitute’s narratives in acts three and four, which 
carries imperfectly across the footlights, that is because 
Mr. Bennett is still disposed to resist the more mechanical 
controls of the ordinary theatrical method. 

The theatre appears to demand that its literary 
material shall consist of sharp conflicts almost exclusively 
physical in their exemplification. The actors must be 
representatives of emotion and action at their most 
crude. Mr. Bennett, essentially a lover of truth to 
human nature and to life as it is lived, will not accept 
this rule. Character is still the thing which most 
interests him ; and character can only be revealed with 
subtlety in dialogue which is less directly than indirectly 
dramatic. Hence the lowered effect of the second act. 
Apart altogether from the difficulty we have in accepting 
as probable any author’s love for a publisher—especially, 
I am afraid, a publisher with the unromantic name of 
Frank Ispenlove, and the unromantic aspect and 
temperamental ineptitude of the character in the play— 
there remains the fact that the sole contribution of this 
act to the general dramatic scheme is the disclosure by 
Mrs. Ispenlove of the pianist’s subjection to morphine. 
It is a sudden wild cry, at the end of a painful scene. 
This scene, good in itself and sincerely acted though it 
is, follows several other scenes which are irrelevant, and 
adds nothing to our sense of Carlotta’s virtuous renuncia- 
tion of her profane love for a publisher. It is therefore 
incapable of making any great emotional contribution 
to the play. The effect of the scenes in this act is not 
cumulative. The scenes are purely incidental, and their 
interest is psychological. The act is the act of a novelist, 
to whom all manifestations of character are of almost 
equal value, so long as they supply temperamental 
~~ and contrasts. It is not the act of a playwright 
a . 

_ The rest of the play is different. A great deal of it 
is theatrically very effective indeed. But some of it 
suffered in the rendering of detail. The acting and the 
production alike varied considerably in merit. The 
courtesan 1s verbose, but a part of the discomfort 
one felt during her two long scenes was due to 
the fact that while Miss Jeannette Sherwin 
remembered her French accent with superhuman 
skill, many of her intonations were altogether 
English. This threw upon the narratives and 
discussions which she supplied a strain to which they 
were not, in the theatre, fully equal. As written, they 
were human and convincing; as spoken they lacked 
complete verisimilitude. The contrast between the 
necessary technique of what one reads and what one 
hears was never more marked, because long speeches in 
the theatre are less effective than short ones for the 
same reason that long speeches from our friends are 
intolerable. They shock our sense of propriety. 
Besides these scenes, however, there was nothing in the 
last two acts which slowed the tempo or relaxed the 
attention. The play kept its interest to the last, It 
was, in fact, absorbingly interesting. And all through 
it was a thoroughly good acting play, providing excellent 
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opportunities for the two extremely competent and 
talented principals. It was no wonder that the first- 
night audience, when he was haled before them, made 
such a fuss of Mr. Bennett, for in the simplification of 
four acts he had dealt candidly and effectively with 
human beings in the grip of two powerful passions. And, 
although I think his portrait of the woman novelist 
allowed her longer and more egregious speeches than 
would have been permitted in life, he had been witty 
as well as penetrating. He had written, that is, a play 
which had several distinct sorts of interest in the theatre, 
and his fourth act was almost as good as his first. How 
rare a feat that is can be judged best by those who have 
seen most of the plays now being performed upon the 
London stage. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE ROUMANIANS IN HUNGARY. 

Sim,—Perhaps I may be allowed to reply to the very 
wholesale indictment of Roumania published by Dr. Munro 
in your issue of the 15th. 

It is necessary at the outset to draw a distinction, of 
which Dr. Munro seems umaware, between (1) territory 
occupied by Roumanian troops but still administered by the 
Magyars, and (2) territory in permanent Roumanian posses- 
sion, which is administered, not as he evidently thinks by 
the Bucharest Government, but by the National Council of 
Transylvania, with its headquarters in Sibiu (Hermann- 
stadt). Out of the twelve towns which he visited, ten belong 
to the former zone—in fact, all save Temesvér and Nagyvarad 
(Oradea Mare), and the responsibility for what is wrong 
there falls on the military authorities, not on the Sibiu 
sub-government (for such it really is). I am naturally not 
in a position to control the alleged excesses quoted, but I 
note that they also all occurred in the zone of military 
occupation, where racial hates are complicated by the rival 
White and Red Terrors, 

On most other points Dr. Munro shows himself to be 
half or ill-informed. It is not correct to say that “the 
people are forced to take the oath of allegiance to the King 
of Roumania.’’ The oath is only demanded from those who 
wish to hold official positions. Does Dr. Munro disapprove 
of this, and is he aware of the general strike of officials 
(post, railway, administrative, school, &c.) in the liberated 
Roumanian territory, engineered from Budapest last spring, 
with the definite object of making the Roumanian adminis- 
tration impossible? There was a special fund in Budapest, 
both under Karolyi and Kun, from which a double salary 
for six months in advance was paid to any official who would 
go on strike (and the same thing was attempted in Slovacia). 
It is quite true that many of these passive resisters were 
dismissed, and it is hard to see what other course could 
have been adopted. On the other hand I read in “ Uj Vilag”’ 
(a Magyar paper of Cluj-Kolozsvar) for October 19th, that 
many Magyars are now coming from Hungary and offering 
to take the oath, if only they can obtain any kind of post. 
The Roumanians can hardly be blamed for discouraging this 
or even for trying to get rid of some of the many thousand 
Magyars who came to Transylvania on war jobs and ground 
down the local: population. 

To say that “ Hungarian lawyers are not allowed to 
practise’ is again to mistepresent the facts. Under 
Hungarian and Roumanian law alike no member of a 
Chamber of Advocates can practise without taking the oath 
of allegiance, and in Transylvania the numerous Magyar 
lawyers who have complied with this are allowed to practise, 
and to plead in their own ianguage in all the courts. As 
regards education, the Catholic Academy of Law in 
Nagyvarad and the Catholic seminary at Temesvar, both 
with purely Magyar staffs, are working, and all the 
denominational schools have been left untouched. The State 
primary schools, of which there were about 1,200 in the 
liberated territory, were all taken over by the Natienal 
Council, and 800 are now open, many of the old teachers 
having been taken on after passing special language courses. 
The language of instruction is that of the majority in each 
particular district—Roumanian, Magyar, or German as the 





case may be. Thus in the Székely districts of East 
Transylvania the schools will all be Magyar when they 
reopen very shortly (I gather they are not open at this 
moment, but the question is definitely settled in principle 
in favor of the Székelys, who have elected their own deputies 
to the new Roumanian Parliament). The National Council 
has made a State grant of 8,200,000 crowns to the Saxon 
schools and Church institutions, and a German Real- 
gymnasium is now in full swing at Temesvdr, where no 
German schools were allowed by the Magyar Government 
for thirty years past, though the majority of the townspeople 
is German. I recommend to Dr. Munro’s attention the 
electoral speech of Herr Rudolf Brandsch, the leader of 
the German Party, whom I knew before the war as a 
courageous defender of German rights in Hungary against 
Magyar intolerance. 

As for the censorship, Dr. Munro seems again to forget 
that he confined his attention almost entirely to a zone of 
military occupation, where conditions were extremely 
unsettled after the Bolshevist régime. In the districts 
administered by the National Council the Press is distinctly 
freer than in the former kingdom of Roumania; and about 
ten Magyar dailies are issued in addition to other periodicals 
(I could supply you with the names, and copies of some of 
them). This is a great contrast to the position of the 
Roumanian Press under the Magyars before the war (during 
the war all their papers were suppressed, whereas all these 
Magyar papers appear during what, it should be remembered, 
is a period of open war between Hungary and Roumania!). 

To quote a minor point which has its importance in that 
part of the world, a special decree was issued by Mr. Maniu, 
President of the National Council, permitting the Magyars 
to sing the National Hymn in public (the military having 
objected in certain cases). But I could quote countless cases 
from pre-war days of Transylvanian Roumanians being fined 
or imprisoned, or even losing their posts for singing 
‘“ Roumanians, awake,”’ or wearing their national colors. 

Dr. Munro really excels himself when he attacks the 
Agrarian Reform Act, which, he alleges, provides for the 
purchase of Hungarians’ land “at a price fixed by 
Roumanians.”’ Of course, in reality all property, irrespective 
of race, comes under the Act, though it is quite true that 
the former Magyar ruling class owns larger estates than the 
average Roumanian of Transylvania. It is easy to see that 
Dr. Munro has been talking to supporters of the evil old 
land system which has contributed so largely to Hungary’s 
ruin. Henceforth no estate is to exceed 500 Joch (anything 
but a drastic measure). The prices are fixed at pre-war 
rates, to prevent profiteering—the purchase being made by 
the State, which then divides the land among the peasantry 
and receives payments by instalments extending over a 
number of years. Obviously, there will be an end of the 
old policy of artificial Magyar colonization in Roumanian 
districts, which was pursued according to the best Posen 
tradition by pre-war Hungarian Governments. 

I should be the last to maintain that the Roumanians, 
after all that they have suffered from the Magyars for 
generations past, have an absolutely spotless record towards 
the Magyars, and I know that there has been much looting 
and very likely other excesses. What I do maintain with 
absolute confidence is that the settled policy of the Transyl- 
vanian leaders—notably Messrs. Maniu, Goldis, Goga, Vlad, 
Vaida, and others—is one not merely of advanced democratic 
reforms such as THe Nation could hardly fail to approve, 
but also of genuine tolerance towards the non-Roumanian 
minorities, alike in church, school, law court, and local 
administration. Time must, however, be left to them, for 
almost everything has had to be created anew or from the 
foundations. Meanwhile the result of the new Roumanian 
elections leaves the Transylvanians as far the largest group 
in Parliament, and will strengthen the democratic current 
generally in Roumania, and is, therefore, to be welcomed 
by all friends of Roumania.—Yours, &c., 

R. W. Srton-Watson. 
November 19th, 1919. 


THE ART OF THE BUSHMEN. 

Sin,—The habit of counling my name with any absurd 
or extravagant idea about art has become so common among 
writers for the Press that I fear it may seem pedantic of me 
to take exception to a particular instance which occurred in 
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a review in THe Nation for November Ist. (Being abroad 
I have only just received it.) The review is called “ Grades 
of Savagery,’’and recounts the habits and attainments of the 
Bushmen of South Africa. The reviewer describes them as 
being of “very low development,’ and adds: “They drew 
pictures of animals on stones much in the style advocated 
by Mr. Roger Fry.” Now it so happens that some years 
ago (I have not the reference at hand) I wrote an article in 
the “Burlington Magazine” precisely on these drawings 
made by the Bushmen on rock-faces, and in this article I 
endeavored to show that these, as well as the much-admired 
drawings of Paleolithic man (Altamira caves) showed no 
distinctively esthetic quality, were merely and, as it were, 
automatically representative, and therefore the exact opposite 
of the art which I “advocate.’’ I am not prepared to deny 
that the Bushman drawings are not pleasanter to look at 
than a Royal Academy picture, but that is another matter. 
—Yours, &c., 
Rocer Fry. 
Aix-en-Provence. November 12th, 1919. 


‘THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC.” 

Sm,—Mr. Cecil Richardson writes, in your issue of 
Saturday last, with reference to Mr. Birrell’s kind notice of 
my book, “No fair-minded and intelligent reader of the 
passage in 1st Corinthians, ix., 9 and 10, can possibly believe 
that St. Paul’s question [‘Doth God take care for oxen? ’] 
was ‘ contemptuous ’ or that he implied anything of the sort. 
It is perfectly clear that the answer to the question is yes.’’ 

It is depressing to be branded for all time as neither 
fair-minded nor intelligent, yet I fear I must e’en bear it 
as best I may, for I assert, and with confidence, that Paul’s 
question, pi) tav Body pede rH beg, Clearly implies that 
“the answer is in the negative.” His whole argument 
requires this interpretation. The words were written, he 
says, not because God cares for oxen, but “altogether for 
our sakes.” Accordingly he gives to the passage what he 
conceives to be a meaning of human interest, and ingeniously 
evolves from it an argument in favor of the remuneration of 
preachers. ‘If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is 
it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?’’ Nay, 
muzzle not the apostolic ox that treadeth out the spiritual 
corn! 

It was with this which hitherto I had believed to be the 
universally accepted, as, indeed, it is the obvious interpreta- 
tion of the passage in his mind that Charles Reade put into 
the mouth of his Pope in “ The Cloister and the Hearth ’’— 
intended for the learned Aneas Silvius, Pius II., if I am 
not mistaken—the following words: “ Ye will object per- 
chance that St. Paul, commenting this, saith rudely, ‘ Doth 
God care for oxen?’ Verily, had I been Peter, instead of 
the humblest of his successors, I had answered him: ‘ Drop 
thy theatrical poets, Paul, and read the scriptures.’” His 
Holiness, however, does not, unfortunately, go on to tell us 
where in the scriptures Paul would have found the Divine 
Command inculcating the duty of kindness to animals.— 
Yours, &c., 


GEORGE GREENWOOD. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOR PARTY. 

Sizr,—I am writing to draw your attention to a state- 
ment in the current issue of THe Natron which is not entirely 
accurate. In your article on “The Future of the Labor 
Party ’’ you welcome “the decision to incorporate the old 
Fabian Research Department, which is now the Labor 
Research Department, in the machinery of the party.”’ 
May I, as Honorary Secretary of the Labor Research Depart- 
ment, and also Officer for Advisory Committees to the Labor 
Party, explain what the actual position is? The Research 
Department was founded by a group of Fabians in 1912. 
Between three and four years later, it opened its ranks to 
admit as members, not only Fabians, but all persons con- 


nected with Labor, Co-operative, Socialist, 


and similar 
organizations. 


At the same time, provision was made for 
Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and other Labor 
bodies to affiliate to the Department. The connection with 
the Fabian Society thus became purely nominal, and last 








year the name was changed to the Labor Research Depart- 
ment. Before this change, the Department had concluded 
with the Labor Party a close working arrangement, including 
the provision of new offices next door to the Party offices ; 
but it was in no sense merged in the machinery of the Labor 
Party, although it co-operates closely with it, especially with 
the Advisory Committees and the Publicity section of the 
Party. At the same time, the Department has a similar 
arrangement for joint working with other Labor bodies, 
including the “ Daily Herald” and the Co-operative Union, 
as well as such Trade Unions as the Miners’ Federation and 
the National Union of Railwaymen. The affiliated bodies 
include upwards of forty national Trade Unions, Trades 
Councils, and Local Labor Parties, Co-operative Societies, 
and many other bodies. The Parliamentary Committees of 
the British , Scottish, and Irish Trades Union Congresses 
are all affiliated. The Department is governed by an 
Executive Committee, of which half represent the individual 
members of the Department and half the affiliated organiza- 
tions, the Labor Party having two representatives upon the 
Executive. 

I am grateful to you for your cordial reference to the 
work of the Department, and I hope that some of your 
readers will be induced to inquire further into the work 
which it is doing in attempting, with the very inadequate 
funds at its disposal, to provide a much-needed service of 
information for and about the Labor Movement covering a 
very wide range of subjects. Help, both financial and 
personal, is urgently needed, especially if the Department 
is to cope effectively with the huge demand for information 
and assistance which is now reaching it from the newly- 
elected Labor Councillors in all parts of the country. A 
letter or a personal call at the Department’s offices at 34, 
Eccleston Square will be welcomed, and all available infor- 
mation about our work and needs will be afforded to everyone 
who is willing to help.—Yours, &c., 

G. D. H. Cone, 
Hon. Sec., Labor Research Department. 





Poeirp. 


SHEAF-OFFERING. 
Weary pilgrim, rest thy powers! 
Nature hath her reaping hours ; 
Thou, so rich in memories stored, 
Blend thine own with Nature’s hoard. 
Other milestones distant far,— 
See thy last in yonder star! 


Where the roseate doors of rest 
Open in the deepening West, 
O’er thy quarters for this night 
Hesperus upholds his light ; 

And the folding dusk shall bring 
Sleep to be thy covering. 


Pain and toul, as partners here, 
Mingle for remembrance dear. 
Couldst thou sever this from these, 
Rest were robbed of half her ease ; 
Could thy heart forget the cost, 
Labor done were labor lost. 


Pilgrim, in thine evening skies 
Thou canst make no stars arise ; 
Yet may Time, on gentler stream, 
Gather and reflect the gleam, 
Where the widening ripples yield 
Gleanings from an upland field. 


In like fashion dost thou see 
Earth attain tranquillity ; 
Through the reaping-field of dreams 
Evening draws her shadowy teams, 
And a young moon, newly born, 
Sets her sickle to the corn 


LAURENCE HovusMAN. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


Tue ‘‘ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay NIGuHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“\ Literary Studies.’’ By Charles Whibley. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

* John Redmond’s Last Years.”” By Stephen Gwynn. 
(Arnold. 16s.) 

‘‘French Ways and Their Meaning.” 
(Macmillan. 66.) 

“What is Man? And other Essays.” By Mark Twain. 
Uniform Edition. (Chatto & Windus. 7s.) 

“The Old Indispensables.”” A Romance of Whitehall. By 
Edward Shanks. (Martin Secker. 7s.) 


* ” ~ 


By Edith Wharton. 


WHEN we have visited the British Museum, under the 
portico of the main entrance we have noticed a lumpy idol, 
the unhappy color of soot, and startled by its lugubrious yet 
detiant face, which might be expressing what was stung 
from the fellow through seeing for the first time his ultimate 
luck, we have turned aside for a sympathetic interview. But 
nothing ever came of that interview. The image bore a 
legend saying it was from Easter Island. (And is that 
just before you get to the Whitsun coast?) It represented, 
it said, Hoa-Haka-Nana-la ; and that was all about it. We 
were left as enlightened as the man who heard the truth 
about the Paris Conference, but, much more than he, were 
inclined to hear more. It happened that once, when 
searching its hollow and sorry face, wondering for what 
popular delight that image had been projected, 
a traveller was with me who had called at Baster 
Island, and he told me what was known of its strange story. 
But the story was meagre, and I’ve wanted to know more 
ever since. A Pacitic dot that is 1,200 miles from its nearest 
inhabited neighbor, and whose few natives can give no 
explanation of numberless stone images, all of a pattern, 
that strew its surface (some are estimated to weigh fifty 
tons), the relics of a community whose legends and conven- 
tions are forgotten, excites the curiosity. I have often 
gazed at Hoa’s heavy basaltic face, speculating as to what it 
was surprised him long ago, and whether he thought the 
air raids were one piece with it. It would be a good yarn, 
if he could only begin. 

7 * 

Here at last it is—not all of it, by a long way, but 
much more than we could have expected—in as spacious a 
book of voyaging as we have had for many years: “ The 
Mystery of Kuster Island,’ by Mrs. Scoresby Routledge 
(Sifton, Praed). Four hundred good pages of a journey, 
including pictures of a schooner—the “ Mana’’—that would 
make a man forget the most urgent appointment, very 
detailed plans of an oceanic island, photographic panoramas 
of its coast, and, interwoven with the excavation of anti- 
quities, a revolution on the island (a deliciously comic 
episode), a visit by Von Spree and his warships bringing 
the first news of the war (and the Admiral warned the natives 
what he would do to them if they molested the English 
scientists); a voyage lasting three years and four months, 
ending in a run through the submarine blockade. The 
author, too, is not one of those who supposes we are easily 
satisfied. It may be a scientific expedition, but when in the 
Magellan Straits the ‘“ Mana” comes upon a lonely shack in 
ruins, and finds near the unnamed bones of its late tenant, 
the author turns aside to remind us that the mother of that 
man whose bones are there could never have guessed he 
would die in Patagonia, and quotes Mrs. Hemans. There is 
not a landfall but Mrs. Routledge dips into a fund of minute 
information about it. When Robinson Crusoe’s Island 
looms, we are told that it “ has at present 300 inhabitants ; 
its industry is lobster canning. Lobsters are also taken 
alive in the tank of a motor-schooner to Valparaiso, their 


value growing en route from 2d. each on the island to 3s. 9d. 
in the city.”’ 





So that one is in no hurry to get to Easter Island, but 
we do arrive in March, 1914. What its anchorage is like 
we learn through overhearing the skipper of the “Mana ”’ 
call down to the engineer: “If you can’t get that motor of 
yours to go round in three minutes you will know whether 
there is a God or not.’’ Easter Island is undoubtedly in the 
genuine Pacific, with lots of sea room. The place was dis- 
covered in 1722 by the Dutchman Roggeveen, and he and the 
other navigators who have touched there have referred to 
the extraordinary stone idols with which the small island 
is littered. There is nothing like it anywhere else. Who 
made them, and why? How were they transported across 
the island from the quarries? The images resemble somewhat 
the idols of the Aztecs; and the Theosophists, lucky with 
an imagination unrestricted by any need to rely on such 
evidence as we should have to grope for in the dark, explained 
that volcanic Easter is one of the pinnacles of the lost Con- 
tinent of Lemuria, which connected Asia and America. In 
fact, the ‘‘Mana’s’’ company were the first to examine the 
evidence in situ, and do it at leisure. 


* * * 


WueEn the Dutch admiral discovered Easter Island it is 
supposed to have had a population of about 2,000. But the 
industrial revolution got even there, with the usual 
consequences. Cheap labor was wanted for the guano fields. 
Vessels put into the island, flung down gifts on the beach, 
and while the savages were picking them up, secured them, 
and carried them off. It is said a thousand were removed. 
Somebody’s conscience was pricked at Lima, and a small 
number were repatriated. But they had caught small-pox, 
and imported that to their home. Then the attention of the 
Church was drawn to this benighted island, and Christian 
light was taken there. It was really very careless of those 
who removed the savages indiscriminately, for they took 
also the chiefs and wise men, who alone knew how to 
decipher certain ideographs inscribed on wooden tablets, 
and doubtless could have told us in exact detail what the 
images stood for; so in the lust of commerce for cheap 
manure, science also became a victim, and unlike the 
savages who received a mission as compensation for slavery 
and small-pox, science gets nothing whatever, and must keep 
guessing for what it wants. But whether you are a Poly- 
nesian or an F.R.S. you have to learn that nobody on this 
earth is safe from the blind and splay hooves of Big Business 
Experts. 


* * * 


THERE is no room here to discuss the study of the 
“Mana’s”” company of the images and their lore. 
It was fascinating work, and it is accounted to us 
in detail and with humor. Mrs. Routledge has many 
delightful stories to tell of the natives; and that infection 
of revolt which touched even Easter Island, as by an 
invisible ray from a malign star (there is an old prophetess 
who talks like a true Leveller), makes more amusing reading 
than our European revolution. And now we can look at 
Hoa-Haka-Nana-Ia with a better understanding. He and 
his like images were quarried on the island, and it is likely 
most of them represented annual successful candidates for 
the Bird Men. Hoa was a Bird Man. What is that? Well, 
what is a member of any of our own secret and exclusive 
societies, say, the Loyal and Ancient Order of He Goats? 
There was a time when the dwellers on Easter Island had a 
dramatic occasion, associated with an elaborate ritual, which 
culminated in the finding of the first egg of the Sooty Tern. 
The man who got it was exalted, and the priests cried: 
‘“ Shave your head, you have got the egg.’’ It sounds to us a 
curious remark, but probably the ritual of the Board of Green 
Cloth might have its comic mystery to a Polynesian. For, 
after all, these people had to be amused by investing them- 
selves with some invented importance ; though that they were 
human we are sure, for when one of the island’s ancients 
brought a carved image to Mr. Routledge, who pointed out 
that it was a fraud, the ancient merely smiled, and said: 
“Ah, he very fine, my antiqua, I keep him for ships; 
capitano man-o’-wari all same dam fool.’’ 


mu. M. T. 
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PART lL. Ready NOV. 21, 1919. i* | 


Mr. H. G. WELLS’ 


Great New Work 


OUTLINE - HISTORY 


The Plain Story of 
Life and Mankind 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 


A brilliantly written and inspiring view of the whole 
History of Life and Mankind. It is the whole Experts Collaborate. 
History of the World fused into one epical story. Their names include— 

It is not a mere essay, but the’ clear, luminous, and Sr E. RAY LANKESTER 
concentrated story of mankind written by a master Sir HARRY JOHNSTON 


story-teller ; an exact and careful summary of the Prof. GILBERT MURRAY 
x Mr. ERNEST BARKER 




















latest knowledge. 








The World’s Origin and Ancestry of Man. 


THE ‘OUTLINE’ isan attempt to tell truly and AN Astronomical Outline—A Biological Outline— 
clearly, in one continuous narrative, the whole The Early Beginnings of Man—The Slow 
story of life and mankind so far as it is known Transifion of Man—An Outline Story of the 
to-day. Rise and Fall of the Early Empires—Fhe 

Mr. WELLS gives us a clear idea of the world’s Rise of Christianity and so on to Modern 
probable origin, and some realization of the vast History—The American  Revolution—The 
ages through which it spun before its crust was French Revolution—The Adventure of 
cool enough for the first hot rain to trickle over Napoleon — The Story of the Great Powers 
its surface. down to the German Disaster. 

IT IS now possible to tell a plain story of the early THE Maps, Diagrams, and the hundreds of 
beginnings of life,and ot the ancestry of man, helpful and valuable Illustrations are a feature 
and the earlier chapters deal with thesesubjects. of this great work. 





Mr. Wells has had the assistance of a group of our greatest living historians and scientific 
writers with the object of obtaining accuracy in every detail. 


GOO ILLUSTRATIONS XANb pRawines 
With many Beautiful Plates Printed in Full Colours 


To be published in about 20 fortnightly parts. Ask your Newsagent to-day to deliver each part as published. 
Full prospectus post free from GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
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Reviews, 


MAX BEERBOHM. 


“Seven Men.” By Max BeeRBnonm. (Heinemann. 7s. net.) 


Mr. Max Beersoum generally leaves us with the impression 
that he has written something «lmost perfect. Even “ The 
Happy Hypocrite ’’—which, after its beginning, is a failure 
—has an air of perfection, though this does not last. The 
truth is, Mr. Beerbohm is one of those writers to whom 
perfection is all-important, not only on account of their 
method, but on account of their subject matter. He is not 
a man engaged in a Laocoon struggle with his imagination— 
a man desperately at grips with a tremendous theme. He is 
more like a laundress than like Laocoon. His work has the 
perfection of a starched shirt-front, which if it is not perfect 
is nothing. Mr. Beerbohm takes what may be called an 
evening-dress view of life. One would not be surprised to 
learn that he writes his stories in evening dress. 
that air of good conversation without intimacy, of deliberate 
charm, of cool and friendly brilliance that always shows at 
its best above a shining and expressionless shirt-front. He 
belongs to the world in which it is good form to forget the 
passions, except for their funny side, and in which the 
persiflage is more indispensable than the port. Not much 
good literature has been written in this spirit in England. 
The masterpieces of persiflage in English literature are, in 
verse, “The Rape of the Lock’ and, in prose, “ The 
Importance of Being Earnest.’’ Can any reader name three 
other masterpieces in the same kind? Everyone who reads 
“ Seven Men’”’ can name one. It is called “ Seven Men.”’ 

Mr. Beerbohm is, in our opinion, greatest of all as a 
parodist. His “ Christmas Garland ”’ contains the finest prose 
parodies in the language. And, even outside his confessed 
parodies, he remains a parodist in the greater part of his 
work. In “Seven Men” he is to some extent a parodist of 
Henry James and a caricaturist of men of letters. Henry 
James loved to take a man of.letters as his hero: Mr. 
Beerbohm prefers to take a man of letters as a figure of fun. 
His men of letters have none of that dignity with which they 
are invested in “ The Death of a Lion.’’ They are simply 
people to tell amusing stories about, as monarchs and states- 
men become at a dinner-table. This does not mean that 
Mr. Beerbohm is not a devotee of literature. There is a 
light novelist, Maltby, in one of his stories, who lives in the 
suburbs and writes a successful novel about aristocratic 
life, and afterwards writes an unsuccessful novel about 
suburban life. ‘“ I suppose,’’ he says, explaining his failure, 
“one can’t really understand what one doesn’t love, and 
one can’t make good fun without real understanding.’’ We 
may reasonably take this as Mr. Beerbohm’s own apologia. 
He has a sincere tenderness for this world he derides. In 
“ A Christmas Garland ”’ he protests his admiration for the 
victims of his parodies. And as we read “Seven Men” we 
feel sure that it is his extreme devotion to the world of 
letters that leads him to choose it as the theme of his 
mockery. When he writes of men of letters—especially of 
the exquisitely minor men of letters—he is like a man 
speaking his own language in his own country. When he 
wanders outside the world of authors he writes under a 
sense of limitations, like a man venturing into a foreign 
tongue. In “Seven Men’”’ the least remarkable of the five 
stories—though it, too, would seem remarkable in any less 
brilliant company—is James Pethel, the story of a financier, 
who lives for the sake of risks and who is happiest when he 
is risking not only himself but those he loves—his daughter, 
for instance, or a favorite author. The description of a 
motor drive, on which he takes his wife and daughter and 
Mr. Beerbohm in Normandy, with its many hairbreadth 
escapes, is a fine piece of comico-sensational literature. But 
the story reads like hearsay, not like reminiscences of a man’s 
own world. One does not believe that Pethel ever existed, 
or that he enjoyed drinking water in France simply because 
there was a risk of typhoid. Even the motor drive is not 
quite “ convincing.”” Or, perhaps, one should say that, while 
the motor drive itself is immensely convincing, James 
Pethel’s state of mind as he drives the car is not. Henry 
James might have made of him a queer study in morbid 
psychology. Mr. Beerbohm has hardly raised him above 
the level of a joke. Still, it is a fine comic fable, All it 


He has - 


| lacks is the thrill of masterly and intimate portraiture. 
| “A. V. Laider” is another story with a non-litesary theme. 
_ It is one of the most refined examples of leg-pulling in 


fiction. It is one of those stories in which the reader is 


' worked up to a moment of intense horror only to be let down 


with mockery by the narrator. Everything in it, however, 
is perfectly done—the grey introduction at the rainy sea- 
side, the railway accident foreseen in the palms of several 
of the passengers, and the final confession and comment. 
If not a man of letters, A. V. Laider is at least a man of 
imagination, and Mr, Beerbohm knows the type. 

As to which of Mr. Beerbohm’s burlesque portraits of 
imaginative men who are not only liars but authors is the 
best, opinions are certain to differ. The votes that 
“ Savonarola’’ Brown would lose for the burlesque of his 
personality he would win back again for the burlesque of his 
play. Srown was a dramatist who chose bis subject on a 
novel principle. He originally thought of writing a tragedy 
about Sardanapalus, but on looking this up in the Encyclo- 
pedia his eye fell on “Savonarola,” and what he read 
interested him. He did not allow himself to be hampered, 
however, by mere historical facts, but adopted the policy of 
allowing his characters to live their own lives. In the result 
his blank-verse tragedy introduces us to most of the famous 
and infamous figures in Italian history. Had Brown lived 
to finish the fifth act, we have no doubt that he would have 
introduced Garibaldi and perhaps even Signor D’Annunzio 
into his coruscating pageant. He has certainly achieved 
the most distinguished list of dramatis persone ever crowded 
into a brief play. The play as we now possess it can hardly 
be described as a parody. At least, it is not a parody on 
any play in particular. It makes fun at the expense not 
only of the worst writer of blank verse now living, but of 
Shakespeare himself. It is like one of those burlesque 
operas that were popular thirty years ago, and some of the 
speeches might have been stolen from “ Julius Cesar Up-to- 
Date.’’ The opening scene introduces us not only to a 
Friar and a Sacristan (wigged by Clarkson), but to 
Savonarola, Dante, Lucrezia Borgia, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and St. Francis of Assisi. Savonarola, on seeing Lucrezia, 
cries, ‘“ Who is this wanton?” St, Francis, with charac- 
teristic gentleness, reproves him :— 

‘‘Hush, Sir! ’tis my little sister 
The poisoner, right well-beloved by all 
Whom she as yet hath spared.”’ 
The central interest of the play is the swaying intensity of 
the love of the poisoner and Savonarola. In his passion 
Savonarola at one moment discards the monkish frock for 
the costume of a Renaissance nobleman. But the sight of 
his legs temporarily kills Lucrezia’s feeling for him. She 
scornfully bids him :--~ 
“Go pad thy calves! 
Thus mightst thou just conceivably with luck 
Capture the fancy of some serving-wench.”’ 
This being too much for him, they part in the mood of 
revenge, and, after Lucrezia has made a desperate effort to 
force a poisoned ring on him, they both find themselves in 
gaol. When the curtain rises on Savonarola’s cell, he has 
been in prison three hours. ‘ Imprisonment,’’ says the 
stage direction, “has left its mark on both of them. 
Savonarola’s hair has turned white. His whole aspect is 
that of a very old, old man. Lucrezia looks no older than 
before, but has gone mad.” How like it is to nine-tenths of 
the prison scenes one has seen on the stage! But never 
on the stage have we heard a prison soliloquy half so fine as 
Savonarola’s, from its opening sentence :— 
“ Alas, how long ago this morning seems 
This evening !—’’ 
down to its close :— 
** What would my sire have said, 
And what my dam, had anybody told them 
The time wouid come when I should occupy 
A felon’s cell? O the disgrace of it !— 
The seandal, the incredible come-down! 
It masters me. I see i’ my mind’s eye 
The public prints—‘ Sharp Sentence on a Monk!’ 
What then? I thought I was of sterner stuff 
Than is affrighted by what people think. 
Yet thought I so because ‘twas thought of me; 
And so ’twas thought of me because I had 
A hawk-like profile and a baleful eye. 
Lo! my soul’s chin recedes, soft te the touch 
As half-churn’d butter. Seeming hawk is dove, 
And dove’s a gaolbird now. Fie, out upon ’t!”’ 
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We defy anyone to produce a finer line of heroic decasyllabic 
verse than :— 

“The scandal, the incredible come-down!”’ 
Savonarola’s fame will be increased as a result of that 
exquisitely inappropriate line. We regret bitterly that 
Brown did not live to write the fifth act of his masterpiece. 
Mr. Beerbohm has attempted a scenario for a fifth act, and 
it contains many admirable things. But Mr. Beerbohm 
lacks Brown’s “ magnifical ’’ touch, though he does his best 
to imitate it in the lines in which he makes Lucrezia say 
that she means :— 

“To start afresh ir that uncharted land 

Which austers not from out the antipod, 

Australia! ’’ 
Good as this is, it seems just to verge on parody. It 4s 
grotesque where Brown would have been moving. The play 
as a whole, however, will find a place among the minor 
classics. It is far, far better than going to the pantomime. 
Tt is as good as the pantomime ought to be. 

“Maltby and Braxton”’ is, we think, something new in 
literature—a comic ghost story. 
stories about ghosts that did not exist. This is a funny 
story about a ghost that did exist. It is a story of the 
jealousy of two novelists of the ’nineties, and tells how one 
of them was pursued by the ghost of his jealous rival to a 
week-end at a duchess’s. The results were disastrous. The 
misadventures of the novelist—a middle-class snob, feeling 
like a fish out of water among aristocrats—would probably 
have been sufficiently disastrous even apart from the ghost. 
But the ghost has a very cornucopia of disasters. He makes 
Maltby cut himself badly when shaving for dinner, 
spill red soup on his shirt-front, collide with and upset a 
countess on her bicycle, and altogether gives him the most 
appalling week-end recorded in history. Maltby’s humilia- 
tions, however, are the reader’s gain This is a story one 
could read half-a-dozen times and still laugh till one’s eyes 


are wet. It is a nightmare seen objectively—everybody’s 
nightmare. 
Both in “Maltby and Braxton” and in “Enoch 


Soames ’’—which is the best story in the book, though not 
the funniest—Mr. Beerbohm fools, but he fools wisely. He 
never takes his eye off human nature. In each case he 
draws not only a caricature, but a man. The minor poet— 
the utterly incompetent minor poet—has never before been 
drawn so brilliantly and with so much intelligence as in 
“Enoch Soames.’’ The pretentiousness, the inclination to 
disparage, the egotism, the affected habits and beliefs—bad 
poets (and some less bad ones) have had them in all ages, 
but the type has not before been collected and pinned in 
a glass case. “Enoch Soames”’ is a perfect fable for 
egotists. It is what might be calied a sympathetic exposure. 
One feels almost sorry for Soames as Mr. Beerbohm subjects 
him to the terrible justice of the comic imagination. 
“Enoch Soames’ is a moral tale into which the Devil 
himself enters as a character. Mr. Beerbohm made his 
reputation as an eccentric writer. In this story he suggests 
an attitude the reverse of eccentric. Perhaps it is that 
middle-age has descended on him. He has certainly added 
wisdom to playfulness, and in the result has painted an 
imaginary portrait which is as impressively serious as it is 
rrilliantly entertaining. 





DR. ORCHARD’S SERMONS. 


“The Theology cf Jesus.” By W. E. 


(Allen & Unwin. 6:.) 
No contemporary British preacher has done more than Dr. 
Orchard to recover and adorn the art of preaching. The fact 
is at)’ sie to a spacial personality. Dr. Orchard has the 
Chrisiian mind, the Christian temperament, at once delicate 
and ardent. He is i» love with his subject, and it is his. 
i; bere are pleuty of unbelievers in the divinity of Jesus who 
are of his spiritual company. But Dr. Orchard would go to 
the world’s end with him. He marches (if one may say so 
without offence) as the Guard marched under Napoleon’s eye. 
There is the Divine Captain, the glorious, unending campaign ; 
the soul and the body to be offered for the triumph of theCross. 
And the service is intelligent and highly trained. Dr. Orchard 
does not assail the gates of Hell with catapults, On the con- 


ORCHARD, D.D. 


There are plenty of funny 





trary, he has the latest Flammenwerfer ; his science, his meta- 
physics are strictly up to date. Still less is he of the line 
of the side-tractarians. Theosophy, Christian science, 
spiritualism, reincarnation, possess not the smallest attrac- 
tion for him. The novelty of his appeal lies therefore not 
at all in its heterodoxy or even its strangeness. It springs 
from his sensitive genius and quite extraordinary capacity for 
the preacher’s art ; and also from his rather piquant mixture 
of Catholic doctrine and feeling with the Protestant sense 
for free organization. That he is drawn to the 
Catholic atmosphere; that he regards the Catholic Church 
as the true (and perhaps the only) school of saints; that 
he thinks the international appeal of Catholicism of pro- 
found importance to society, and that he regards the Roman 
Church as a barrier against anarchic thinking, is evident 
enough. But he also seems to recede (a little) from 
Catholic materialism in dogma and (rather more) from 
Catholic unfreedom in action. 

It is not in the treatment of evidential dogma that the 
main interest of Dr. Orchard’s exposition of Christian 
theology lies. Take his sermon on the Virgin Birth. It may 
be quoted as prudent; it shuns, for example, the pitfall 
which in resting the case for the incarnation of Jesus on the 
case for his miraculous birth, fixes an historical argument 
to its weakest point. But Dr. Orchard is a poet, and 
his method is the poetic method of large and harmonious 
expression. And you cannot be large and harmonious if you 
narrow the birth of Jesus down to a problem in mystical 
biology. Even as a matter of literary form, it is hard for 
the most winning apologist to compress a classical con- 
troversy into a sermon. For historical evidence must be 
weighed. And those who weigh evidence will assent with 
difficulty to Dr. Orchard’s conclusion that “ so far as it goes,”’ 
the evidence for the Virgin Birth is “overwhelmingly 
consistent and unwavering.” For the question is 
—how far does this evidence go, and how is_ its 
“ overwhelming ’’ consistency affirmed? By omitting the 
fact that the two Gospel witnesses to the Virgin Birth differ 
absolutely in their account of it, and that each interpolates 
(or has had interpolated for him) a _ genealogy 
which is equally inconsistent with his own theory 
and with the historical finding of his brother evangelist. By 
declaring that Matthew’s genealogy is merely in line with the 
“conventional statement” of the Gospels that Jesus was the 
son of Joseph, whereas a genealogy of Joseph, if it has any 
point at all, must affirm the blood-relationship of 
Jesus both with David and with Joseph, and thus negative 
an exclusive and miraculous descent from the Virgin. Byhalf- 
quoting St. Paul as a witness for the Virgin Birth, or at least 
claiming him as a neutral authority, whereas Paul’s descrip 
tion of Jesus as of the seed of David, born “kari odpxa” 
suggests the natural and human character of his parentage. 
And, above all, as it seems to us, by under-stressing 
the essential difference between the Johannine and 
Pauline conception of the origin of Jesus and the physico- 
mystical theory of the Virgin Birth. Can it be doubted not 
only where the more spiritual conception is to be found, 
but where the greater weight of testimony exists? A 
Christian humanist, therefore, is under no great need to 
press a point on which, if one reads between the lines of 
his apologetic, he himself seems only half-convinced. 

But the sermon on the Virgin Birth is a digression from 
Dr. Orchard’s main purpose, which is to declare not what 
two Synoptics thought of Jesus, but what Jesus thought of 
God. There, indeed, a difficulty arises, for while the writer 
discusses the “theology of Jesus,’’ he has all along in his 
mind the belief that Jesus is God, and, therefore, that 
his theology, though nominally the finding of an enlightened 
and penetrating Jewish mind, is really a discussion of God 
by Himself. It is easy to say that God and humanity are 
combined in Jesus without really attempting to define the 
character of the combination. It is less easy to make the 
final definition in terms which do not rob Christianity of 
much of its power to stimulate human effort. Dr. Orchard 
is ser:sible of this danger, and he meets it by suggesting the 
essentially human character of God (compare Swedenborg’s 
“Grand Man’”’) so that Jesus may stand out in any case 
as the Divine Hero, attaining, through temptation. 
the full stature of manhood. But if, for example, the Virgin 
Birth be true, there can have been no such course and no 
such goal, for the start was made by way of a miraculous 
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separation from common humanity. In a ‘word, the 
farther average humanity gets from “Christology,” the nearer 
it gets to the modern Christ, whose banner Dr. Orchard 
bravely plants in the thick of our wars and social infamies. 
He thinks that Christianity can retain this Christology and 
live, for its expositions are exclusive; they merely erect a 
“No thoroughfare” for strayed revellers from the Arian or 
the Docetist camps. We are not so sure. The re-discovery 
of God through the teaching of Jesus may well prove a way 
of salvation for the world. But, broadly speaking, is it likely 
that the connection will come through the ties woven long 
ago by a scholasticism whose robe gapes through a thousand 
rents that science has made in it? Essentially what the modern 
world wants to know is that the high life can be lived, and 
the low one of egoistic striving lived down. Has that been 
accomplished in the actual life of Jesus? Then if humanity 
is really of a piece, and the best in it is intellectually 
apprehensible by the mass of men, the victory has been won, 
the dream realized, the word become flesh, and man re-made. 
That one understands to be essentially Dr. 
nessage. 





GUARDING THE MAIN ARTERY. 


The Dover Patrol, 1915-1917.” 
Bacon. Two vols. (Hutchinson. 


By Admiral Sir REGINALD 
34s.) 


aE story of the Dover Patrol is the great naval romance 
of the war. Few persons without inside knowledge had any 
conception of the nature of the force which was protecting 
the vital point of the Empire. The work was multifarious 
and unceasing. The protection of the door to the 
Channel, the ferrying of armies of millions across to France, 
and the shepherding through the Downs of the convoys 
by which London was fed, were great adventures. 
To this was added bombardments of the Belgian coast with 
a kind of watching blockade, continuous aeroplane work, 
mine laying and mine sweeping, and preparations for 
jnvasions of Belgium by the landing of armies on a large 
scale. The whole work was carried on amid seas haunted by 
submarines and littered with mines, and within a few miles 
only of the enemy’s base. Most men who had been asked to 
consider it would have guessed that the force under Admiral 
Bacon’s command must have consisted of at least a dozen 
of the fastest and heaviest armed destroyers, accompanied by 
a swarm of light cruisers and submarines, with perhaps 
battle-cruisers in the background. And even with such a 
force, they were surprised that the Germans, considering 
the nature of the prize involved, did not make successful 
forays among the merchant fleets collected in the Downsor the 
procession of transports passing continually over the Channel. 
The enemy might have lost valuable ships in the process, 
especially in the attempted return. But with a prize so 
valuable—there were sometimes over 100 ships anchored off 
Sandwich and in a few transports many thousand men—that 
it seemed almost incredible (unless the British force was 
overwhelming) that the effort was not made. 

Admiral Bacon, in two volumes of fascinating 
interest, has revealed the truth. The whole opera- 
tion of the Dover Patrol, from start to finish, was 
a gigantic bluff. He never had any battle-cruisers, 
or many light cruisers, or even efficient, up-to-date 
destroyers. The German force opposing him was nearly 
always stronger in number and in power. The whole work 
was carried on year after year—and carried on with amazing 
success—with the most extraordinary menagerie of vessels 
ever collected together under one command. It was carried 
on largely by the work of Naval Volunteers and the fishermen 
of the coast. And it was carried on under certain conditions 
of wind and weather—especially when ships were damaged 
or laid up for repair—which almost make one hold one’s 
breath to-day at the audacity of it. Bombarding 
and blockading squadrons would adventure out 
to blockade stronger forces or bombard forts which could 
always outrange their guns. The writer, at the end, has 
himself to confess to sume amazement at the success of the 
audacious enterprise. He has to ascribe it at the last to the 
hereditary sea instinct of our people :- 

“We won the war, not of ourselves, but by virtue of 


that vast possession of seamen and sea-fighters—men of the 
Royal Navy, the merchant traders. the fishermen, whose sea 
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blood has been transmitted to us through male and female 

forbeare. It is the bestowal of sea instinct by heredity 

from our sea folk of the past centuries that is the sure 
shield of our Empire against all assailants on the sea.” 

Nothing indeed but confidence in that “sure shield,” 
combined with a sense of humor, could have sustained the 
leaders of the Dover Patrol through the test of those difficult 
days. It is with humor that Admiral Bacon describes the 
material under his command. There were twenty-four distinct 
classes of fighting vessels in this “ miscellaneous fleet.’’ One 
obsolete battleship headed the list with “ bulges ”’ fitted as 
an exploding screen against torpedoes. “A more unsuitable 
vessel for coast work could not be imagined. She had the 
one virtue of possessing four heavy guns of moderate range, 
but, except for this, had most of all the bad points possible.”” 
The monitors which accompanied her were figures out 
of farce. Their progress was really a_ wallowing 
drift. “Five knots, with an ordinary tide of 
three knots against the ship, does not mean 
rapid travelling,” says Admiral Bacon cheerfully. Their 
steering was atrocious. They would swing ninety 
degrees off their course and neither helm nor propeller 
could easily bring them back. They did “ useful work.” They 
also provided the Patrol with “excitement and amuse- 
ment ” :— 

“ Reliability, both in officer and the ship, is the first 
thing that an Admiral values. The ‘ Marshal Ney,’ judged 
by this standard, was a hopeless sinner: but her officers 
and men made up for her deficiencies. Her engines not 
infrequently exploded when asked to start : her engine-room 
was scarred as if by shrapnel from the fragments of burst 
cylinder heads, and the escapes of the engine-room staff 
were miraculous. Her chief engineer, Mr. Swan, stuck to 
the engine like a Trojan, and almost overcame her bad 
habits: and really, when talking to him, you were almost 
converted to the opinion that just one little alteration would 
make them etart next time the ship was required. Added 
to this, when they did not burst, they usually would not 
start, and when once started no one liked to stop them for 
fear of not being able to start them again.”’ 

On one historic occasion when under heavy fire, the 
port engine refusing to work, she commenced turning a 
series of circles, until towed away by a destroyer. Other 
smaller monitors had lesser defects; one rolled 180 
degrees in 10 seconds—two complete rolls of 45 degrees each 
way, each occupying only five seconds! “So great was the 
velocity of the roll that the three-pounder cartridge cases 
were thrown almost vertically out of their boxes into the 
air.”’ But “in this life we cannot have everything,’’ says 
the Admiral resignedly. This monitor “ flotilla”’ 
waddled and rolled out night after night, towing each other 
or being towed by destroyers, to pepper Zeebrugge and 
Ostend ; against enemy vessels which could not only have 
shelled them, but have actually rushed and boarded them 
before they could move off. “ Why they were not sunk, good- 
ness only knows! The insult—to call it nothing more—the 
gross insult to the German Navy to anchor a 6,000 ton vessel 
in the open within fourteen miles of a strong submarine and 
destroyer base nearly every night for two years without her 
once being attacked! It sounds like a fairy tale.’’ Of the 
12inch monitors—with a speed of about seven knots—“ half-a- 
dozen destroyers and a light, fast vessel with a large com- 
plement of armed men might have boarded and cut them 
out.”’ Not one was lost, not one torpedoed, not one mined. 
“ Their immunity is a lasting reproach to the German 
Navy.’’ The bulk of the work fell on the destroyers: 
especially the famous Sixth Flotilla. But these were mainly 
old boats, and most of the Admiral’s 4 inch destroyers carried 
two guns to the German three. For two years four was the 
greatest number available, and once we were reduced to a 
single 4 inch gun destroyer to hold the Straits, “ with a dozen 
or more German boats barely sixty miles away, each superior 
in armament.’’ This was the occasion when “I had to make 
dummy signals by wireless telegraphy to the boats that were 
absent in order to make the enemy believe we still had a few 
destroyers in the Straits ”’ 

Added to these was a strange collection making up 
some four hundred in all—motor launches, trawlers, drifters, 
paddle vessels, yachts, C class submarines—the whole to 
carry on an offensive and protect four thousand square miles 
of sea, with the enemy only two hours off the most vulnerable 
places! ‘‘ Truly,’’ says Admiral Bacon, “ we all longed to 
change places with the enemy. The Downs, with its 
shipping. the cross-Channel transports, the shipping routes 
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A Record of Travels in Enemy Europe. 
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“Mr. Brailsford cannot write anything without art, for he is 
probably the best living English journalist. His book is intensely 
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By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; paper, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“A picturesque essay on the growth of the principle of Law 
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Limp, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Challenge. 
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3s. 6d. net. 
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The Spirit of Russia. 
Studies in History, Literature and Philosophy. 
By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK, First President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by E. and C. 
Paut. Two Vols. 32s. net. 


“‘I believe that there is no work now available in English 
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Russian Revolution of 1917."—HuGH WALPOLB in The Challenge. 
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By W. H. DAWSON. Two Vols. 16s. net each. 
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Westminster Gazette. 
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By ROBERT 8. BRIFFAULT. 12s. 6d. net. 
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on both coasts, with Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne inviting 
blocking operations—such an array of targets appeared to us 
to be a gluttonous surfeit.” And this work had all to be 
carried on amid a running fire of hostile criticism from 
some scared newspapers and residents in Thanet whenever 
a hostile aeroplane passed over Broadstairs or a German ship 
made a random bombardment and hastily departed. It 
had to be carried on with no possibility of defence against 
such criticism: for defence would mean a revelation of the 
facts, and such revelation would mean collapse of the big 
bluff and almost certain disaster. It was “ onerous work,” is 
Admiral Bacon’s modest description, since 


** in case of the enemy carrying out operations successfully 
against us, it would have been impossible to explain to the 
British public that we had about one-eighth of the least 
force reasonable for the defence of the Straits, since that 
piece of information would have beea invaluable to the 
enemy.” 


Bluff, is his summary, was the keystone to our immunity. The 
initiative was always with the enemy. 
always stronger not only than any vital point of the defence, 
but than the defence in the aggregate. Strategically the 
Patrol was at an immense disadvantage. Tactically, it was 
largely inferior in force. 


*‘ Any night the enemy could, after secret preparations, 
have swept the Dover Patrol off the face of the sea: the 
number of vessels required to prevent this was so large, 
that the risk had to be accepted.” 


Tn looking back on the miracle accomplished, the Admiral 
rejoices at the “ logical thinking of the German, compelled by 
reason to conclude that the facts must be quite otherwise. 
“How could he, the military thinker, believe that the 
Straits of Dover were at one time held by one 4-inch 
destroyer, while he had a dozen at the Belgian ports?’ They 
had bluffed him by maintaining the incredible. 

Admiral Bacon speaks out plainly and bluntly against 
his dismissal. ‘“ Brutal’’ is the only term he finds adequate. 
His mouth was officially sealed. None of his political chiefs 
made any attempt to defend him from public attack. A 
fortnight before he was turned out, Sir Eric Geddes had 
expressed his sense “of the great work I had done at Dover, 
and the hope that nothing would ever cause a break in the 
relations existing between the Admiralty and myself.’’ No 
criticism could be made as to the results attained: 120,000 
merchant men had been passed through the Narrows with 
an almost negligible percentage of loss—-one twenty-fifth of 
one per cent. by mines, one-thousandth part of one per cent. 
by enemy night raids. In the cross-Channel traffic over five 
anda half million troops had been passed over without the loss 
of one man. An audacious “Coast Patrol ’’ had been kept up 
against the Belgian coast by outlandish vessels always 
inferior to the enemy; and the grotesque monitors had 
rolled and floundered outside the ports and carried out bom- 
bardments against every “ rule of the game.’’ The maps 
given in these volumes of the mine-fields swept up, the places 
of attack, the area to be covered, and the method adopted, 
show better than any description the extraordinary disability 
and boldness with which the work was maintained. But the 
Admiral’s use of one word, consonant with all British sea 
tradition, brought about a display of public delirium. After 
the destroyer action on April 20th-21st, the Admiral, in his 
published announcement, recorded that “ fortunately” they 
were able to save the lives of many Germans. “ It is almost 
incredible how that word ‘fortunately,’ emphasized by the 
indefatigable exertions of certain newspapers, was at once 
seized upon by people all over England, who took the oppor- 
tunity of writing me vituperative letters, both signed and 
anonymous, and women especially displayed a vindictiveness 
that was next door to fiendish.’’ The Admiral is unrepen- 
tant. Not only was much useful information extracted from 
prisoners thus saved, but “I was anxious to convey to the 
Patrol my approbation of their having fought honorably and 
as gentlemen, as the Navy always has fought, and of their 
having tried, after the action, in accordance with old Navy 
tradition, to save a3 many of the foes as possible.” But it was 
evident that he would be sacrificed by aGovernment more con- 
cerned with appeasing popular clamor than recognition of 
silent work well done. No improvement in that work was 
shown by hissuccessor. All the things done were those planned 
under Admiral Bacon’s command. Of the two for which 


It was with an enemy © 





special credit was taken—the mine barrage which closed the 
Channel to enemy submarines, and the Zeebrugge raid, the 
first had been practically completed before the Admiral 
relinquished the command; the second had been fully 
planned by him, and only resulted in useless slaughter (as 
he claims) because his plans were modified for the worse. 
The fact that this “stunt’’ was a failure was, of course, 
known at the time to the few; but any newspaper telling 
the truth about it would have been summarily suppressed. 
The full story of it is given here: moving at once to exulta- 


tion in the heroism exhibited, and anger against those who 
traded on it. 





A SIMPLE. 


“The Life of a Simple Man.” By EMILE GUILLAUMIN. 
Translated by MARGARET HOLDEN. (Selwyn & Blount. 
7s. net.) 


WE think that Mr. Garnett, in his foreword to “ La Vie d’un 
Simple,’’ makes a mistake in hailing it as a masterpiece, or 
indeed mentioning it in the same breath with the Wessex 
Novels, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s “ The English Laborer ” 
and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “The Song of the Plough.”’ 
There is a rather dangerous tendency nowadays of 
crowning any work (especially if it be a foreign 
one) which shows a marked superiority over the average and 
mediocre output of books, with this rare and supreme title, 
and it is regrettable that a critic of Mr. Garnett’s experience 
and discernment should have aided rather than checked this 
habit of showering earldoms upon knights. It is all the 
more regrettable when the author happens to be a French- 
man, Italian, or Russian. Many critics accuse us of insu- 
larity, and we have taken the lesson so much to heart that, 
like the Athenians, we are always running after some new 
foreign literary discovery and passing over the talent at our 
doors. It is rather like what happened in the reign of that 
picturesque but quite tasteless monarch Francois I. (witness 
his hunting lodge at Chambord !), who poured such a deluge 
of paper money—gawdy and second-rate Italian artists— 
upon his country, that the true and delicate native metal of 
the period was overwhelmed. The truth is that “La Vie d’un 
Simple ’’ does not betray a trace of genius from first page 
to last ; we doubt, indeed, whether it is as good as “ Histoire 
d’un Paysan”’ and “ Histoire d’un Conscript,’’ books in the 
same notation but assuredly not masterpieces. That is not 
to say that “La Vie d’un Simple” is not a very good piece 
of work, a piece of work, too, that in spite of an honest, 
clear, and workmanlike translation, must assuredly be better 
in the original. She speaks of “the outline” of a 
railway—the French contour being our guess at the 
original, and that is better expressed in English as a ground- 
plan. To speak of the outline of a railway conveys nothing 
at all to us, and is direct evidence of Miss Holden’s inclina- 
tion towards literalism in translation—in our opinion, a 
mistake, for the result is not English, which, after all, is 
the language in which the translation appears. “La Vie 
d’un Simple”’ is a chronicle of a French métayer’s life 
from childhood to age, and being a chronicle obviously based 
on intimate knowledge and scrupulous observation, gives us 
an excellent picture of the heart-breaking and mind-breaking 
toil, the doggedness, the patience, the soullessness and 
grinding poverty of that life, in which the hope of prosperity 
is always defeated by the cheats and usurers who grow fat 
upon it, and which, if it chance to be successfal, destroys the 
peasant character more effectively than despair. There is no 
partiality in M. Guillaumin’s presentment. He no more 
disguises the peasant’s cruelty to animals, greed, materialism 
and narrowness, than he does their wrongs, sufferings, and 
hardships, and than he belauds their endurance, austerity, 
and passion for good work, for “ fulfilling the earth.” On 
the virtue of thrift he is properly silent. He knows well 
enough that thrift in a peasant is not a virtue but a necessity, 
and that the writers who turn the one into the other write 
cant. M. Guillaumin’s book, in short, is a chronicle, 
neither more nor less, and with all the virtues and the 
faults incident to the method. It is as free from genius as 
from lying, and as good an achievement as observation can 
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—a companion volume to 
his famous “ Memories” 
—will be published on 
the Anniversary of the 
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By Admiral of the Fleet 
LORD FISHER 


ORD FISHER'S 
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— the book of a fighting 
man who is a genius "— 
was issued on Trafalgar 
Day, and a second edi- 
tion, completing over fif- 
teen thousand copies, is 
now ready. 
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Assisi. 
Impressions of Half a Century. By Sir WILLIAM 
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Demy 4to. 42s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A Private in the Guards. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. 10s. net. 





Miss Eden’s Letters. 
Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. 
With Four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net 
The Times.—‘‘ We cannot give in extracts the more delight- 


ful quality which the volume possesses as a whole. It is a 
story, a drama; the characters marry and change and grow up, 
and we watch them changiag beneath our eyes.” 





Literary Studies. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of ‘“ Political 
Portraits,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ There is not one of the dissertations 
in his latest volume which does not contain the substance of 
several books, for he can describe a person in a sentence or 
a literary fashion in a single epithet, and at the same time 
express his mellow, virile personality. . . . These admirable 
essays.” 


L°R? FISHER'S “ RECORDS” cannot 


be reprinted before Christmas, so that it is 
essential that reservation orders should be placed 
| with the booksellers at once. 
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French Ways and their 
Meaning. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Illustrated, price 21/- net each. 
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The Geek m the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


Tus week, as last week, certain sections in the City, notably 
the Stock Exchange, began by viewing the approach of 
Thursday with some misgivings. But the further rise in the 
Bank Rate, which was vaguely feared for insufficient reasons, 
did not take place. These fears seem to have arisen from an 
easily understood but really unnecessary mystification about 
the policy underlying the recent change in Bank Rate. Easily 
understood, because abundance of money not unnaturally 
seemed to be a strange accompaniment to dear money. 
Unnecessary, because really there need be no particular 
mystery about it. The raising of the Bank Rate to 6 per 
cent. now seems an old story. But in view of the existence 
of much loose talk about it and deduction from it, a few 
words on the subject are perhaps in place. At the date when 
the rise was sanctioned by the Court of Directors the position 
of the Reserve was such as would alone in pre-war days have 
been taken to justify an advance in the rate. Then New 
York, which looms very large, we must remember, in the 
world of international finance, had recently raised its rate. 
To fall into line was thought to be desirable. And, thirdly, 
evidence of a growing wave of speculation with borrowed 
money was accumulating, which a rise in Bank Rate might 
tend to check. With such reasons easily visible, there need 
have been no mystery. The City now realizes that it, with 
the business community generally, has got to adapt itself to 
conditions of dearer money and carry on. As time goes on 
further changes may be necessary, money conditions 
depending on a number of changing circumstances. 
A Lortrery Loan. 

Next week the House of Commons is to discuss the 
question of a Lottery Loan or a Premium Bond issue; the 
Government having shirked the responsibility of a decision, 
leaves the House to say whether it is to be done or not. This 
is a reversal of the time-honored routine by which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer decides his financial policy and 
comes to the House for sanction. This time the House is to 
decide and the Chancellor to obey the decision. The morality 
or immorality of a Lottery Loan is a subject for discussion 
in other columns of Tue Nation. Here I am only concerned 
with the financial expediency. Is it in the national interest, 
financially? I do not expect that the House of Commons 
debate will produce much new light one way or the other, 
and I am inclined to weigh up the well-worn arguments as 
follows: If, as its eager sponsors proclaim, a Premium 
Bond issue would really bring in a huge sum—£500 millions 
has been spoken of—then its merits would have to be care- 
fully considered. It would mean that the national deficit, 
which the Chancellor refuses to meet by taxation, would be 
met by borrowings taken from the pockets of the people 
instead of by borrowings in the form of Treasury Bills and 
Ways and Means advances, which seriously aggravate infla- 
tion. But I fail to understand what basis there is for 
thinking that a huge sum would be produced by such an 
issue. A great proportion of previous Government Loans 
have come from banks and insurance and trust companies, 
and these presumably could not or would not take part in 
a gambling issue. Nor can banks be expected to lend to 
their customers for the specific purpose a proportion of the 
amount they wish to subscribe, as has been the case with 
War Loans. With the leading sources of subscriptions 
failing, I cannot see how a large total can be expected. In 
that case the game is not worth the candle. For one has to 
weigh up on the other side the destruction of the splendid 
foundation of saving, thrift, and investment built up by the 
War Savings organization. At least, so the War Savings 
authorities believe. When so high an authority as Sir 
Robert Kindersley calls a Premium Bond issue “a national 
disaster of the first magnitude’”’ this aspect must be taken 
very seriously. Nor can one rule out, though one cannot 
assess, the danger of impairing British credit and 
financial prestige. There is also the fact that the intricate 
operations and big organization involved would mean great 
expense and the employment of many officials. Moreover, 
the moment is not the most suitable for official encourage 
ment of gambling or speculation. The Stock Exchange, 
always naturally alive to the attractions of a mild gamble, 
is perhaps slightly in favor of it. But responsible financial 





opinion as a whole would on balance show considerable 
relief if the proposals fell through. 


Money AND SrTocks. 

The Money Market opened firm, but became easier. 
Confidence is being re-established there. The feature of the 
foreign exchanges was the further decline in German marks 
to 190 for the £ and in the American exchange, which reached 
4033 on Wednesday. Silver recovered from the recent relapse 
and touched 70$ on Wednesday—a level which will make 
the Treasury seriously consider the issue of its five-shilling 
notes. The stock markets opened very dull, and although 
a rally set in on Tuesday, gilt-edged stocks are not expected 
to recover very far pending the Premium Bond decision. 
Funding Loan at 75 is decidedly attractive, and even more 
so, perhaps, Victory Bonds at 80. The latter should appeal 
to those who like a safe 5 per cent. yield coupled with the 
sporting chance of an early redemption at par. Home Rails 
are stodgy and remain unaffected by the proposals for Labor’s 
share in management. Industrials have been patchy, but on 
the whole better than at the end of last week. Argentine 
Rails have hardly yet responded to the better outlook, and 
must be counted among the chances which the markets after 
the recent fall present to the investor. Oils relapsed and 
recovered, but no renewal of recent speculation is noticeable. 


AERATED BreaD Company. 

A year ago the A.B.C. was much in the public eye, both 
because of its amalgamation with Buszard’s and also because 
a net loss of £14,000 in 1916-17 was turned into a net profit 
for 1917-18 of £96,000. The report for 1918-19 issued this 
week shows an advance of net profit to £151,950. This is a 
remarkable two-year recovery, and the shareholders receive 
30 per cent., against 15 per cent. last year on the smaller 
capital, a blank year in 1916-17, and 5 per cent. for 1915-16. 
The balance-sheet is very much strengthened by the writing 
off of a banker’s loan and a mortgage—together nearly 
£120,000—and the addition of share premiums £71,307 to 
reserves, as well as this year’s appropriation of £63,000 odd. 
A.B.C. shares have risen to 43, at which price they offer, 
on the basis of a 30 per cent. dividend, about 6% per 
cent. The results of amalgamation with Buszard’s appear 
to have come up to expectation, and considering the new 
vigor infused into the organization, and the probability of 
further expansion, the shares are quite an attractive invest- 
ment of their class. 


Tue Weex’s New Issvzs. 

The chief borrower in the new capital market this week 
is the Government of Nigeria with an issue of £6,200,000 in 
6 per cent. inscribed stock offered at par and redeemable from 
1949 to 1979. The Loan is secured on the revenues and assets 
of this promising colony, and affords a good opportunity 
to investors in search of a long term investment of a sound 
order. A well-known tobacco concern, R. & J. Lea Limited, 
has been sold to a new company of the same name, which 
is offering 140,246 7$ per cent. cumulative participating 
preference shares of £1 each at par. The old company has 
done profitable business in the past, and reasonable security 
is offered. There seems to be endless money in tobacco, and 
those who favor this type of investment will find the attrac- 
tions of the offer fully commensurate with the risk. Of a 
different class is the prospectus—or, at any rate, the 
advertised abridged prospectus—in which C. F. Rymer 
Limited offer 100,000 74 per cent. cumulative participating 
preference shares of £1 each at par. Information as to 
profits and assets given therein is entirely inadequate for 
the purpose of forming an opinion one way or another on the 
Company’s position. Cautious investors will do well to leave 
alone the reticent type of prospectus. Though they may 
miss a good thing occasionally, this rule will save them 
from many a mishap. That is a subject to which I hope 
to return in a future issve. The deluge of new issues to 
which we have been treated lately has eased off for the time 
being, but is likely to resume in earnest before long. Among 
other issues in preparation are offers by Armstrong, 
Whitworth and United Dairies. 

L. J. BR. 








